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‘“‘New Mackrel, New Mackrel” 


From the series illustrating ‘‘Cries of London’’ by F. Wheatley, R.A. 
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Plant and Equipment for Homemaking Education 


OME economists are convinced 

that insofar as their field is con- 
cerned, the teaching situation is a basic 
factor in determining the success of the 
teaching process. 

If we define learning in terms of 
changed behavior, then that learning will 
be most economical which takes place 
in a situation most resembling that in 
which one will practice a given behavior. 
The greater the degree of modification 
which the individual must make in the 
behavior developed in the learning sit- 
uation when he begins to practice it in 
a life situation, the less likelihood is 
there that he will be able to make the 
adjustment economically and_ success- 
fully. 

If we expect the mythical average 
individual to make this transfer eco- 
nomically and successfully, we should 
reduce the amount of change which he 
must make to a minimum; the more 
fundamental and important adaptations 
should be provided for in the teaching 
situation, 

Educational programs are _ being 
analyzed, scrutinized, and reorganized 
to an extent that is little short of be- 
wildering to those responsible for their 
development. Change seems to be the 
one certainty in modern education. Yet 
a close study of the changes taking 
place in education today reveals that 
they are not so chaotic as some people 
would have us believe. As a matter of 
fact, certain trends or directions are 
fairly clear. 

There is a strong trend, for example, 
toward organizing educational programs 
upon the basis of the needs of the in- 
dividual. The needs of an individual 
vary in accordance with the situations 
in which he functions; if we are to 
know the needs of students, we must 
make careful studies of their homes 
and communities together with careful 
studies of the developmental changes 
within individuals. 
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By Druzilla C. Kent 


Department of Home Economics Education 
University of Tennessee 


The emphasis which is being placed 
upon the needs of individuals in de- 
veloping educational programs is throw- 
ing into high relief the area of home 
and family life. “Leaders in education 
are increasingly finding ways of pro- 
viding fundamental education in family 
living for all age groups in their com- 
munities. They recognize that family 
living is a highly significant experience 
for most people from infancy through 
adulthood, and that education in fam- 
ily living is basic to individual, family, 
and social welfare.” 

How can the home economist who 
accepts as the ultimate objective of 
home economics, the improvement of 
home and family life through the train- 
ing of youth and adults for the voca- 
tion of homemaking, assist educational 
leaders find ways to make increasing 
provision for fundamental education in 
family living for all age groups in a 
community ? 

According to the most recent bulletin 
on space and equipment’? for homemak- 
ing education published by the United 
States Office of Education, 

“The present day homemaking curriculum 
in secondary schools is based upon such 
immediate objectives and activities as will 
provide training to enable the homemaker 
(1) to appreciate the worthwhile function 
of a home, (2) learn the pleasure which 
can come from homely tasks well-done 
for the well-being of family members or 
of the family as a whole, (3) understand 

1 Misc. 1933. Community Programs of Edu 
cation in Family Living from the Viewpoint of 
Home Economics (Nov. 1937) United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Educa 
tion, Vocational Division, Washington, D. C. 

2 Bulletin No. 181, Home Economics series 
No. 18, Space and Equipment for Homemak- 
ing Instruction, United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Division for 
Vocational Education. (1935) 


the possible contribution of science and art 
to homemaking and (4) benefit from the 
opportunities for self-development which a 
course dealing with these intimate personal 
and social problems can give 
The rooms and equipment for home 
making play an important part in the at 
tainment of these goals to the extent 
that they: 
a. Provide for efficiency in achieving the 
educational objectives of the homemak 
ing course 


Afford opportunity for evaluating equip 
ment for home use from the standpoint 
of type and equipment 

c. Set attainable standards for the home 
in the community represented 


Demonstrate the possibilities of new or 


improved equipment for the home.’ 


A “break-down” of the educational 
objectives outlined above would result 
in a long list of understandings, abilities, 
interests, attitudes, and appreciations 
No two schools will give equal emphasis 
to each of these objectives; a great 
variety of experiences must be provided 
for in the learning situation. The de 
gree of emphasis placed upon any one 
objective and the variety of experiences 
provided will be determined upon the 
basis of the interests and needs of the 
individuals to be served by the educa 
tional program. 

Many of these experiences will re 
quire special equipment but what is 
equally important to remember and a 
point which seems to have been con 
sistently ignored by the school is that 
many of them do not require special 
equipment. 

In the extension of homemaking edu 
cation to greater numbers more flexible 
programs must be developed and more 
flexible teaching situations must be 
provided. 

The development of more comprehen 
sive programs of home econom'cs has 
been seriously handicapped by the wide 
spread accep/ance of a stereotyped teach 
ing situation. Experiences in food prep- 
aration an clothing construction lend 
themselves only too well to group in 

(Continued on page 411) 
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The Misinformed Consumer and What She Hears 


OR the last five years, my work as 
| ppresionds for a magazine with a na- 
tional circulation has carried me into 
every state of the Union. It has taken 
me to women’s meetings of every sort— 
literary clubs, civic 
associations, pa- 


typical study or 


clubs, parent-teacher 
triotic and fraternal groups and church 
societies. 

In one year I attended more than 200 
meetings, and listened to speakers rep- 
resenting the government, local, state 
and federal; educators, clergymen, hu- 
And _ the 
were the self- 


morists and propagandists. 
most amazing of these 
appointed protectors of Mrs. Consumer. 
I hold no brief for misleading adver- 
tising or for dishonest trade practices. 
I believe in the consumer movement. It 
is high time that women, the purchasing 
agents for their families, should know 
something more than the glamour of 
clothing and the price of food. I believe 
in the Better Business Bureaus. They 
stand between Mrs. Consumer and a 
small army of tricksters. But I have 
learned beyond question that women in 
groups are being bombarded with propa- 
ganda that is unfair, unjust to the 
American business man, disturbing and 
unsettling to the women themselves. 
Mrs. Consumer is nobody’s fool. She 
has the right to hear both sides of the 
situation she now faces, but she is hear- 
ing only one side, the side which the 
economic or social agitator tells. I lift 
proof of this from the note books of 
an experienced thank 
heavens, has not lost her sense of humor 


observer, who, 
well, not entirely. 

Last fall, in a mid-western city, a call 
was issued for the club women of a 
certain district to gather and confer on 
programs for the study season ahead. 
Now federated clubs have a long list of 
subjects from which to choose, outlined 
by chairmen in the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Legislation and Pub- 
lic Welfare. Much constructive 
might have been done at the program 
conference, but within an hour after the 
meeting had been called to order, the 
discussion of outlines for the American 
Home Department had degenerated into 
a report of unfair trade practices im- 


work 


posed on consumers, 
Said one club president: 
“T think our 
something 


legislative chairmen 


should do about stronger 


food and drug regulations. They say 
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By Anna Steese Richardson 


Director, Consumer Division 
Woman’s Home Companion 


that the Blank Cheese Company buys up 
the stale cheese which grocers have on 
hand, melts it, flavors it with pimento 
and other condiments and then passes it 
off on us as freshly packaged cheese.” 

Followed emphatic nods and whisper- 
ing which encouraged a second delegate 
to rise and report: 

“Yes, that’s what manufacturers and 
canners are doing to us all the time. 
There ought to be a law. When I was 
visiting in ———— they said that every 
day several carloads of peanut shells are 
delivered there from the south and go 
into the making of the cereals we feed 
our children as nourishing.” 

“That’s nothing,” interjected a third 
speaker. “I was cheated the other day 
by a manufacturer who advertises in 
our best magazines. I bought a bottle 
of vanilla and when I turned it over, 
I found that the bottom of the bottle 
bulged in so that I was done out of at 
least a tablespoonful of vanilla.” 

As the experience meeting continued, 
each speaker related a fresh incident re- 
flecting discredit cn a manufacturer or 
advertiser. The presiding officer whese 
training in home economics shou'd have 
given her the knowledge with which to 
correct such statements, made no effort 
to answer them, nor to divert discus- 
sion to the object of the conference, 
program building. But in the large au- 
dience was the public relations director 
of a national association of business 
men, who is thoroughly familiar with 
regulations 
food 


the standards, codes and 
which 
products operate. She rose and_ said 
something like this: (I regret that [ 
could not take stenographic notes.) 
learn about 


under manufacturers of 


“IT came here to your 
plans for studying consumer problems, 
hoping that we might help by offering 
authoritative literature and interesting 
pamphlets, but if what I have heard this 
morning is indicative of your attitude, 
you are not interested in facts.” 

A murmur rose, but the speaker con- 
tinued calmly, and the chairman had the 
grace not to interrupt her. 

“Many of your remarks prove that 
you have been misinformed concerning 
practices and methods employed by 
manufacturers. 

“Tf the makers of 
followed the practices described to you 
a few moments ago, they would be in- 
vestigated, tried, fined and punished by 
the Federal Trade Commission. In fact, 


packaged cheese 


such a trial is now going on in a state 
adjoining your own. 

“The Government knows exactly what 
goes into the making of ready-to-eat 
cereals, and if cereals are adulterated, 
they cannot be shipped across _ state 
lines. 

“If you will read the label on any 
bottle of vanilla, no matter what its 
shape, you will find that it carries the 
exact content in ounces. 

“If this is the sort of information 
which so-called authorities on food 
products supply, their statements are as 
false as the claims of unscrupulous 
manufacturers or any of the advertisers 
whom you have denounced at this 
meeting.” 

It must have taken courage for the 
speaker to administer this rebuke, for 
primarily her job is to make friends, 
not enemies, for her association, and 
surely the leaders of that conference 
must have been humiliated by her 
speech. 

The warning to consumers which I 
heard most often on my trips concerned 
a nationally known toothpaste. A Ger- 
man soldier, it had committed 
suicide by eating the contents of a single 
tube. 

The absurdity of this warning must 
be evident to any consumer who main- 
tains a medicine chest. Toothpaste is 
not made to be eaten or even to be used 
as a gargle. It is made to remove stains 
or particles of decayed food from the 
teeth. It is a cleanser, a scourer, and, 


seems, 


to a certain extent, a disinfectant. 
The questions to be asked about any 
brand of toothpaste, powder or liquid 
are these: “Will it clean the teeth and 
leave the mouth refreshed? Will it re- 
move stains without injuring the enam- 
el? Does my dentist approve of it?” 
Consumer 
which 


At least give Mr. and Mrs. 
credit for knowing the use to 
they will put an every-day purchase! 

At a recent consumer meeting, I heard 
a professional agitator attack a popular 
brand of coffee. 

“If its manufacturer,” said he, “told 
the truth in his advertising, he would 
say that his coffee was too bitter for 
human consumption.” 

I had been using another coffee, but I 
immediately determined to try the con- 
demned brand. I found its flavor ex- 
cellent, certainly not bitter. After we 


(Continued on page 410) 
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Nvoumi school girls pounding grain be- 
fore grinding it for flour. 

A dimly lit room, divided by white 
lines into a dozen spaces on which 
lie stones, somewhat the size and shape 
of a saddle. Before each stone kneels 
a young girl, bending forward with 
another stone in her hand which she 
pushes steadily up and down the larger 
one. The girl’s bright coloured cloth 
is tucked round under her arm-pits, her 
neck and shoulders are bare and under 
the dark skin, damp with the sweat of 
her exertion, the muscles ripple. Her 
wrists have the 
same play as those 
of a rower and, 
indeed, as her 
slight body moves 
back and _— forth, 
one is reminded of 
an eight on an 
English river. The 
girl is intent on 
perfection and her 
dark eyes are con- 
centrated on those 
aggravating specks 
of flour which slip 
away from. be- 
tween the stones 
and fall on the 
floor. She is train- 
ing for perfection 
in work she will 
do, day after day 
throughout all the 
rest of her life. 
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Nvoumi school girls bringing up water in the evening. 
quarters of a mile away twice a day to fill their water-cans. 


Practical Home Training School 
at Nvoumi, Central Africa 


By Euphemia Torry 
London, England 


The room is the grinding room of the 
Church Missionary Society girl’s school 
at Nvoumi in Central Tanganika, a 
school which can boast of being quoted 
by the mandates commission at Geneva 
as a model. Its ideal is limited and 
clearly defined and is simply to form 
good wives and mothers. There is no 
intention of training girls to earn sal- 
aries, therefore, Nvoumi is not 
popular with settlers who hope to find 
reliable nurse-maids and are disappoint 
ed because Nvoumi girls all marry. 

The 130 girls are between the ages 
of twelve and. sixteen though these 
limits are not strictly kept. They are 
divided into eleven “families” of twelve 
girls, each having a dormitory and a 
cooking place. The “head” of each fam- 
ily is responsible for a tidy dormitory 
and clean utensils. 

It seems to me that the larger the 
country, the smaller the home. The 
Australian home is, type for type, much 
smaller than the English home = and 
Africa, that immense continent, inspires 
her children to tiny huts. Compared 
with the crowding in a native hut, the 
dormitories at Nvoumi are spacious, but 
to my idea they were small. One 
stepped straight from the courtyard into 
a low room placed lengthways along the 
courtyard so that it had windows. on 
each side. Beds were low wooder 
frames with string netting but some 
girls slept on palmetto mats on the 





They go to a well three- 





Gossip by the well near Dodoma, 
Tanganika. 


floor with not two feet between them. 
On each bed were folded any posses 
sions the girl might have. At the door 
end was either a shelf for twelve enam 
el basins or mugs, or net bags in which 
the mugs were hung, There might also 
be a net for some other utensil. That 
was all. 

The girls dress African fashion in 
a “cloth” which they tuck round below 

their arm pits and 

i) =6sOme miracu 
lous way they keep 
it up, even when 
playing games. 
The bigger girls 
also. get a short 
white cloth which 
they wear under 
neath and pulled 
tightly enough to 
form a_ brassiere 
They are also giy 
en knickers. They 
provide themselves 
with neck'aces, 
bracelets and ank 
lets galore. 

The day begins 
with a whistle at 
5:30 a.m. and at 
six there is the 
general assembly 


for prayers before 
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Games are popular and here is a group 
playing ‘“‘elephant’’ described on page 
414. Note the typical costumes. 


which the rooms ought to have been put 
straight. The girls yet porridge for 
breakfast, which is an un-African lux 
ury, for the native does not usually eat 
till mid-day. But these girls have a lot 
to do. Each week different gangs take 
on different duties. The firewood gang 
leaves the school about nine and returns 
about three, having walked two or three 
miles to the nearest forest, gathered 
wood and brought it home on their 
heads. The water-gang goes morning 
and evening to a well about three-quar 
ters of a mile away and brings water in 
cans on their heads. Other gangs clean 
the bathrooms and the latrines and bury 
the rubbish at some little distance, or 
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At left, a Nvoumi school 

baby with her nurse. At 

right., is a baobab tree, 

the bark of which is torn 

into strips and made into 

baskets. Also shown is a 
native hut. 


clean the school and yards, or cook the 


dinner, 

When one considers the food ques- 
tion alone, one wonders how Nvoumi 
girls ever have time for lessons. Food 
in Tanganika consists of two dishes, 
grain and relish. Custom demands that 
grain (it is usually millet or maize) 
shall be ground very finely, so it is first 
put into a hollowed trunk and pounded 
with a stick shaped like a pestle, then 
it is ground between two stones. It is 
cooked in an earthenware pot that the 
virls have made themselves, having first 
fetched the necessary clay from a dis- 
tance, and this pot is supported on three 
tall lumps of baked clay, also collected 
and baked by them. (Actually the 
Nvoumi instructress makes many extra 
pots for the girls have not time to make 
cnough since many get broken.) 

The staple relish is bean leaves which 
keep when dried and when boiled come 
soft again. Another leaf used is so 
sticky when cooked that it has to be 
tempered by having dried cucumber 
leaves mixed with it. Beans and toma- 
toes, ground nuts and bananas, are other 
relishes. 

The procedure is to put the two pots, 
one of porridge and the other of relish, 
in the centre of the “family” and give 


each girl her portion in her mug or 
basin, She eats with her fingers. 

The school cannot produce enough 
grain but the girls do grow nearly all 
their relish in the school garden and 
they are taught to grow more than the 
usual variety of fruit and vegetables 
because, singularly enough, the average 
African diet is lacking in fruit and 
vitamins. 

There is considerable competition be- 
tween families for the best spots in the 
grinding room for the concrete floor is, 
alas, very worn and from the rough 
parts it is singularly difficult to gather 
up every particle of flour and, if you do 
not, your family will lose a mark. The 
smallest girls are not expected to grind 
for more than twenty minutes but the 
elders go on for three-quarters of an 
hour without interruption. 

Teaching is given in Swahili, the of- 
ficial language, though many of the girls 
will have talked a local language in 
their homes so that Swahili is, in itself, 
a lesson. Then there are reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, the latter highly 
necessary now that Indian traders are 
penetrating into all corners of Tangani- 
ka and introducing commercial methods. 
I do not know how much girls read, but 

(Continued on page 414) 


Baking in earthenware pots which the school girls have made themselves out of clay 
brought from a distance, No stoves are used in cooking. 
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By Chase Going Woodhouse 


Director. Institute of Women’s 


Professional Relations 


USINESS is coming to recognize 
B the importance of the consumer. 
Likewise, the consumer is slowly be- 
coming more self-conscious, is beginning 
to demand that more consideration be 
given to making our national products 
yield the maximum in consumer satis- 
faction and welfare. 

The consumer needs specific informa- 
tion on commodities and their use. Work 
on consumer standards and consumer 
information has just begun. Indications 
all point to the fact that the more for- 
ward looking manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of foods, textiles, and house- 
hold equipment are realizing the value 
of consumer service departments and of 
the necessity of staffing them with well- 
equipped, home trained 
women, 

Here is a real field in business for 
the home economist.’ It offers not only 
a job but a chance to do pioneer work 
in what may be an important phase of 
adult education. The scope of the work 
will widen as home economists learn to 
see where they can serve business and 
the consumer, and can point out to 
business the part they might play in 
finding out what the consumer needs 
and will buy, in interpreting consumer 
needs to the production and sales de- 
partments, and in showing the con- 
sumer how to use the product more 


economics 


efficiently and in new ways. 


In Foods Work 


Home economists are employed for 
consumer service by foods manufac- 
turers and distributors and trade asso- 
ciations. They work with the produc- 
tion manager on the testing and im- 
provement of the product, on new prod- 
ucts, and on packaging. They go over 
advertising matter for accuracy as to 
claims. In the experiment kitchen rec- 
ipes are tested, new ones worked out. 
Preparation of material for photographs, 
writing of booklets, folders, etc., con- 
cerning the product and its uses, classes 
for salesmen, lecture demonstrations be- 
fore women's organizations and other 


From paper read at National Education 
Association, Department of Home Economics, 
New York City, June 29, 1938. 


‘See “Business Opportunities for the Home 
Economist,” by Chase Going Woodhouse. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938 
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The Home Economist in Consumer Service 


groups, store demonstrations, answering 
of consumer correspondence, are all 
part of the job. 

In a few cases some research is done 
but more usually the home economist 
takes the findings of the research spe- 
cialist and puts them into form and 
language usable by the demonstrator, 
salesmen and the consumer. 

Dairy Councils also employ home eco- 
nomists for work in connection with 
teaching the place of milk and dairy 
products in a health program. 

Many women are employed in food 
production. Institutional dietetics and 
school lunch work provide excellent 
starting points for the beginner. In com- 
mercial food service, home economists 
are making places for themselves in tea 
rooms, cafeterias and restaurants, and 
are getting a foothold in hotel food 
work, with a few in dining car and 
airplane food service. 


In Household Equipment 


With the increasing use of complex 
equipment in the home it is more and 
more essential that the housewife know 
how it should be used in order to obtain 
most efficient results. Such equipment 
should be designed to do the work re- 
quired in the best possible manner with 
the least demand upon the mechanical 
ingenuity of the homemaker, and so as 
to allow production and operation at a 
cost which the mass of consumers really 
can afford to pay. 

To meet these needs electricity and 
gas companies have developed home 
service departments, some of them with 
a staff of even fifty or more workers. 
Their job is to build good will for the 
company, to create a desire and demand 
for equipment and appliances, to teach 
purchasers how to use equipment in the 
most efficient way. Home calls are the 
basis of the work. These may originate 
in the purchase of a range, or a com- 
plaint as to bill or functioning of equip- 
ment, or in an invitation given by a 
homemaker attending a lecture to make 
a lighting survey of the home and sug- 
gest improvements from the point of 
view both of sight conservation and of 
home decoration. 

In addition to home calls and lecture 
demonstrations, the home economist may 
give floor and store demonstrations, pre- 
pare literature, and serve as consultant 
on a wide range of home problems. 

Equipment manufacturers—makers of 
stoves, thermostats, vacuum cleaners, 
cooking utensils, containers for pre- 
served food—and the ice industry are 


all employing home economists for test- 
ing and for consumer information and 
promotion programs. 


In Textiles 

The home economist with special 
training in textiles is found in fashion 
and style work, in consumer service de- 
partments of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of textiles and of cleansing 
materials and equipment and in their 
trade associations, and in laboratory re- 
search and testing. Her work may lie 
in costume design, in styling, in promo- 
tion or advertising, or in testing. She 
may be found in the garment industry; 
in department stores in the yard goods, 
pattern, or furniture and decoration de- 
partment; in a textile manufacturing or 
distributing firm or trade association; in 
a testing laboratory; and, in the case of 
a few pioneers, in laundry and dry 
cleaning plants. 

Her work for the manufacturer or 
trade association covers lecture-demon- 
strations, directing the making of 
models in the latest fashion to display 
the fabric, organization of style shows, 
preparation of material for use of fash- 
ion and trade publications, and descrip- 
tive material for the advertising depart- 
ment; origination of new uses and new 
styles; classes for salesmen; coopera- 
tion with schools, clubs, retail stores, 
extension dressmakers and 
others who might be interested in the 
fabrics. 

The laboratory work requires the 
skilled technician. 


services, 


In Other Fields 

Advertising agencies are ‘establishing 
test kitchens with a home economist in 
charge and a few employ textile special- 
ists. 

With the increasing popularity of 
photography in advertising and for il- 
lustrations in articles home economists 
are working with photographers, pre- 
paring the dishes or models to be photo- 
graphed, arranging the background and 
so on, 

The home economist who can write 
her own script and present it on the 
radio will find no trouble in making a 
place for herself. She is a rare person 
but one for whom there is a_ real 
demand. 

Newspapers are interested in attract- 
ing women readers. They want the home 
economist who can handle the whole 
field—foods, clothes, equipment, decora- 
tion, child care—who can write inter- 


(Continued on page 416) 
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HILE hunting for old textiles in 
ors have been mellowed by age, but not 
It has soft tones of blue and 
The one above is of a lovely, 
makes a desirable wall hanging. 


Old 


Chinese 


Textiles 


By Nora Buckalew 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


The early Buddhist Priests were very 
poor and wore robes made of rags. Later 
when they obtained more wealth, their 
robes were either made of small pieces 
of silk sewed together like a patchwork 
quilt, or the robe was made from one 
piece of silk and embroidered to repre- 
sent small pieces of materials. The sec- 
ond piotograph is of a textile from a 
priest’s robe, embroidered with the satin 
stitch in an array of many colors. This 
arrangement of embroidered designs 
looks very much as if tiny pieces of cloth 
had been used. If one observes closely 
they will see the emblems of Buddhism 
in the embroidery. This colorful fabric 
has been faced and bound with black ma- 
terial, and is used as a wall hanging. 
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HE West Indies, Indians and 
Totem were not the only 
things discovered with America in 1492. 
Many plants of our gardens, cereals of 
our fields, fruits of our orchards, trout 
of our mountain streams and fish of our 


poles 


ocean are indigenous to America and 
were unknown to the old world before 
Columbus and his Spanish men dis- 
covered America. 

From the classic writings of the 
Greeks and Romans we learn something 
about the principal foods eaten at their 
feasts and of the plants cultivated in 
the gardens and groves of the Mediter- 
ranean region. From early Sanscrit, 
Chinese and Arabic writings we derive 
a knowledge of the principal foods of 
Asia. From these and from ancient 
herbals we can form a complete list of 
the food plants used before the dis- 
covery of America in the old world. 

It was in the quest of food products 
that Columbus set out upon his mem- 
orable voyage. He had no idea of dis- 
covering a new world. Convinced that 
the earth was round, his object was to 
find a short, westerly route to the lands 
described by Marco Polo and_ other 
early writers, especially to the Spice 
Islands, from which he hoped to bring 
back a cargo worth its weight in gold. 

The first foods encountered by Co- 
lumbus were two thick roots. The larg- 
er of these roots was called manioc, 
from which our tapioca of commerce is 
derived. The Indians prepared a 
starchy meal from the 
manioc plant from which they made 
huge thin disks or cakes known as cas- 
sava bread, a highly nutritious food, 
which if kept dry will keep 
indefinitely. 


roots of the 


almost 


batatas by 
form, 


The second root, called 
the natives, irregular in 
twice the same shape, of various colors, 
some varieties dry and mealy, others 
moist and soggy, but always with a 
pleasant nutty sweetish flavor appealed 
to the Spaniards from the very first 
But it was not until Balboa had crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama and Pizarro 
had conquered the Incan Empire of 
Peru, nearly half a century after Co- 
lumbus had world, 
that the patatas as the Spaniards called 
them, were found in their native land 


never 


reached the new 


where the Incan races had developed 
and cultivated 
camote, 


them by the name of 
Sut long before the conquest 
of Peru, the sweet potatoes had been 
carried back to From Spain 
they were Italy, 


Spain. 


introduced to from 


Italy they traveled to Belgium, thence 
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Some Foods Discovered With America 


to Vienna, from Vienna to Germany and 
from Germany they found their way 
to England years before the first white 
potatoes were brought home by Sir John 
Hawkins. 

Another remarkable food that Pizarro 
found on his famous and infamous con- 
quest of the land of the Incas was our 
white potato, commonly called Irish po- 
tato. Potatoes had been developed from 
the wild night-shade plants of the Peru- 
vian Andes long before Pizarro arrived. 

But why, you ask, do we call the 
tubers “Irish” potatoes 1f they origi- 
nated in Peru? The explanation is one 
of the strangest and most interesting 
chapters in the story of the potato. It 
was in 1520 that the Spaniards first car- 
ried potatoes from America to Spain. 
For forty years the edible tubers were 
cultivated there and in 15600 the potatoes 
grown in Spain took another long voy- 
age to Florida where the Spaniards were 
establishing new colonies. Five years 
later when Sir John Hawkins came to 
Florida he helped himself to what food- 
stuffs he could find and sailed away to 
England, carrying with him some of the 
strange edible tubers cultivated by the 
Spaniards. Doubtless by the time the 
tubers reached England they were in 
rather bad shape and appeared far from 
attractive or appetizing. 

At any rate they did not appeal to the 
British as a food for human consump- 
tion and it was not until 1771, over two 
centuries later, that the British regarded 
potatoes as cattle fodder. 
However, these tubers brought home by 


more than 


Hawkins must have been planted and 
cultivated, for within a few years there- 
after potatoes had become very popular 
in Ireland and when the English Colon- 
ists sailed to establish settlements in 
New England, the “Irish potatoes” were 
included among the other plants and 
seeds to be cultivated in their new 
homes. Thus by a long roundabout way, 
by crossing the Atlantic four times, the 
potatoes were brought back to America 
after a lapse of more than a century. 
By that time the original source of the 
tubers had been forgotten; to the Brit- 
ish they were “Irish”, and “Irish” they 
remained ever since. For that matter 
the word “potato” is as much a mis- 
nomer as the term “Irish”, for the name 
was never applied to them by any Indian 
tribe but is merely a corruption of bata- 
ta, the Indian name for sweet potato; 
the Indian name of the white potato 
was papa. 

First cousins of the white potato, and 
members of the Nightshade Family, are 


By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


three other foods native to America, 
tomatoes, green peppers and red or chili 
peppers. 

The tomato is another American plant 
that went back to 
make good. Peru and 
Mexico, known to the Indians as the 
tomatt (which the under 


Cortez corrupted to the name by which 


abroad and came 


Indigenous to 
Spaniards 


the fruit is known to us today), the 
plant was first introduced into Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Italians called 
it the “golden apple” and in England 
and France it was known as the “love 
apple”. During the seventeenth century 
the tomato was grown widely in Eng 
land for its decorative, ornamental ap 
pearance. The really gallant young blade 
of this time delivered a growing tomato 
plant to wife or sweetheart as a token 
Sir Walter Raleigh him 
self started this custom when he de 


of his love. 


livered a particularly exotic specimen of 
the plant, grown on Roanoke Island, to 
Queen Elizabeth. By the eighteenth cen 
tury, tomatoes were grown on a field 
scale in Italy and used as a food. In 
the nineteenth century, the tomato was 
reintroduced into its native America 
During the war of 1812, the story goes, 
an artist—a painter of naval battles 

decided to find out whether this plant 
had any value as a food. Against the 
advice of well-meaning friends he ate a 
tomato and, to their surprise, he lived 
From then on the tomato rapidly grew 
in popularity. Today the “leve apples” 
that less than a century ago were re 
garded as deadly poison, rank next to 
corn and potatoes in popularity and con- 
sumption among all American food 
plants in the United States. 

The Incans of Peru had developed a 
great many varieties of fruits of the 
capsicum (pepper) plant. 
every conceivable shape, size and degree 
of pungency. Round conical 
peppers, flat bean-like peppers, peppers 
the shape of carrots or radishes, twisted 


Peppers of 


peppers, 


irregularly-shaped peppers and pear 


shaped peppers. Some dark red, others 
scarlet, others yellow or almost white. 
To all fruits (peppers) of the capiscum 
plant the Incans gave the name ayjt 
(pronounced ah-hee). 

Just why the Spaniards under Cortez 
failed to adopt the name ayji is a puzzle, 
but as the fruits of the plants were as 


hot or hotter than the true Oriental 
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peppers to which the Spaniards were 
accustomed, and as the Dons were no 
botanists, they called them pimientas 
or peppers and referred to the hottest 
fruits as chili peppers. But in the Incan 
language chile or chire means cool or 
cold. 

The American peppers or capsicums 
should not be confused with the true 
Oriental peppers which are the seeds 
of large trees. The Oriental peppers are 
the source of our common black (and 
white) pepper while the American pep- 
per fruits are the source of red pepper 
or cayenne pepper and paprika. The 
fiery cayenne is prepared by grinding 
the dried fruits, seeds and all, while 
paprika is made from fruits from which 
the seeds and pithy interiors have been 
removed, for the seeds and membranous 
material about them are the source of 
the greatest “heat”, the real “fireboxes” 
of the fruit. Tabasco sauce made from 
native peppers has become world-famous 
for its almost flaming character. 

In addition to developing tomatoes 
and red peppers from wild plants with 
inferior fruits; potatoes from wild 
nightshades; sweet potatoes and tapioca 
meal from fleshy rooted morning glories, 
the pre-Incan races of Peru developed 
maize, now corn, from some native 
grasses. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the western hemisphere corn 
was the “breath of life” to the various 
Indian tribes. Just as the civilizations 
of the Incas, the Mayas and the Aztecs 
were dependent upon corn, so our own 
civilization, the conquest and the settle- 
ment of our country were largely pos- 
sible by corn. When the English colon- 
ists at Jamestown in Virginia were 
faced with famine and starvation it was 
corn, traded from the Indians by Cap- 
tain John Smith, which saved the col- 
ony and led to the permanent settlement 
of Virginia. When the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth found themselves foodless 
and all hope seemed lost, it was the 
discovery of corn cached by the Indians 
in pots and baskets in their fields which 
enabled the little band of English col- 
onists to survive. And when the hardy 
pioneers pushed westward across the 
Alleghenies, the corn and corn fields of 
the Indians provided the trespassing 
white men with food. 

The Indians taught the colonists how 
to plant, cultivate and harvest the corn 
and how to prepare it in various ways 
for food. Flint corn, popping corn, 
sweet corn, dent corn, black, white, yel- 
low, red, blue and various-colored corn 

all were known and grown by the In- 
dians. Aside from a few corn products 
like corn syrup and corn oil, and pre- 
pared cereals, we of today are still eat- 
ing corn in the same forms as were 
known to the Indians thousands of 
years ago. Popped corn, roasting ears, 
sweet corn, grits and hominy, hulled 
corn, corn pudding, stewed corn, corn 
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meal, mush, corn bread or “Johnny 
cake”—all were popular, in fact univer- 
sal dishes, in use by the Indians when 
Columbus discovered America. 

When Cortez and his little army of 
Spaniards were conquering Mexico they 
found the Aztecs using a strange bever- 
age of the greatest delicacy, which was 
made from the seeds of the cacao tree 
and flavored by vanilla, extracted from 
the fruit of an orchid which climbed 
the forest trees of Vera Cruz. The In- 
dians called this rich drink, chocolatl, 
a name changed by the Spaniards to 
chocolate. The Emperor Montezuma 
was inordinately fond of this drink. 
Bernal Diaz a member of Cortez’s army 
states in his book, The True History of 
the Conquest of New Spain, that 
Montezuma drank at least fifty cupfuls 
of chocolatl each day while his house- 
hold consumed two thousand more. So 
highly esteemed was the drink that in 
many parts of Mexico the seeds of the 
cacao tree were used as money, and the 
beverages were so costly that only 
royalty could afford the drink. 

As evidence of native dishes lavishly 
served we have the menu of a dinner 
given in honor of a visiting European 
botanist, composed entirely of dishes 
made vp of foods discovered with 
America: 


Cocktail of Virginia oyster, with sauce of 
tomato and red pepper 
Chowder of little-neck clams, with tomatoes 


and green corn, with opossum fat substituted 
for pork 


or 
Terrapin stew, made with turtle eggs 
Barbecued shad a la Indienne, with white 
potatoes; and tamales a la Mexican, 

Bell peppers or tomatoes stuffed with wild rice. 
Turkey, stuffed with mative chestnuts or 
oysters; cranberry sauce, 

Sweet potatoes, String beans, Succotash of 
lima beans and corn, stewed tomatoes, 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

Corn-pone or “Johnny” cake 
Guava jelly 
Salted peanuts, pecans, Brazil nuts and peanuts 
Sherbet, passion-flower fruit a la Martinique 
or 
Cherimoya a la Peruvian 
Quail, rice birds or canvasback ducks 
Blackberry or grape jelly 
Avocado salad with dressing of sunflower or 
hickory oil and maple sugar, cayenne pepper and 
salt. 

Pineapple tapioca 

Pumpkin pie 
Stewed blueberries 
Indian pudding 
Grapes 
Wild plums 
Pecans, Brazil nuts, hickory nuts, hazel nuts, 
pop corn. 
Chocolate—yerba maté—cassine tea 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Would any one go away from the din- 
ner complaining of the lack of milk, 
eggs or wheat flour of the old world? 


New Chief of Home Economics Service in Office of Education 


Miss Edna P. Amidon has been ap- 
pointed chief of the home economics 
service in the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, succeeding 
Miss Florence Fallgatter who resigned 
to become head of home economics edu- 
cation at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. The new appointment takes ef- 
fect October 1. 

For the past nine years Miss Amidon 
has been associated with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
recently with the Office of Education. 

Before she entered Government serv- 
ice, Miss Amidon held a number of im- 
portant positions which gave her a broad 
experience in the field of home eco- 
nomics education. She was a teacher in 
the elementary rural schools in Minne- 
sota. She was instructor in home eco- 
nomics in a secondary school in Minne- 
sota. She was instructor in home eco- 
nomics in the college foods department 
and supervising teacher in the teacher- 
training department at the University of 
Minnesota, and assistant professor in 
home management and child develop- 
ment at the University of Missouri. 

Miss Amidon holds two degrees 
bachelor of science and master of sci- 
ence in home economics education, from 
the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Florence Fallgatter, the former 
chief of the home economics service, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


assumed her new duties at Iowa State 
College on September 28th, 

Twelve years ago Miss Fallgatter 
came to Washington to be regional 
agent for home economics education in 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. She was agent for the Central 
and Pacific States. Following the merger 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education with the Office of Education 
in 1933 she continued as agent for the 
Central States until the retirement of 
Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor as chief of the 
home economics education service in 
1935 when she succeeded Miss Baylor. 

Miss Fallgatter, graduated from Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, and received the degree of bachelor 
of science in home economics education 
from the University of Minnesota and 
the degree of master of arts in home 
economics education from 
College, Columbia University. 
going to Washington Miss Fallgatter 
taught home economics in Minnesota 
and lowa_ high 
supervisor of home economics in [Du- 
luth, Minnesota, carried on_ teacher- 
training work in the University of 
Minnesota and Montana State College, 
was State Supervisor of home econom- 
ics education in Montana, and was head 
of the department of home economics 
at Montana State College. 
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Carrying Home the 




















New York Public Library 


Many of the old British harvest ceremonials are celebrated today with 
much of their former picturesqueness. 


“Come forth, my Lord, to see the cart 
Dressed up with all the country art. 

The horses, mares and frisking fillies 
Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crown’d. 
About the cart heare how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout; 
Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and those with laughter 
Some blesse the cart; some kiss the sheaves; 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves. 
Some cress the fill-horse; some with great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat ; 
While other rusticks, lesse attent 

To prayers than to merryment, 

Run after with their breeches rent,” 


is Herrick’s famous description of the 


harvest home feast of seventeenth cen 
tury England. The words of the poem 
describe how the harvesters accompany 
the last wagon load of grain to the 
master’s door. Men and women reapers, 
garbed in holiday attire, dance hand in 
hand about the hock-cart, or ceremonial 
wagon. Musicians precede the triumphal 
procession, Arrived at the master’s 
door, the reapers beg the farmer to 
come out and look upon the golden har- 
vest. Nor do the reapers hesitate to ask 
the rich man to share his bounty with 
those whose sweat and brawn have 
stored his bins with grains. 

The master, according to ancient cus 
tom which persists to the present day, 
invites his laborers to a splendid feast, 
with enough meat, drink and merriment 
to last the whole night through. His 
words of appreciation flow as abundant 
ly as his ale, for the farmer knows 
that praise for the harvest belongs to 
his faithful toilers in the fields 

Throughout the centuries, many dif 
ferent songs and ditties have accom 


panied the ceremony of carrying home 
the harvest. Probably one of the most 
familiar variants is the song that begins : 

“Harvest home! harvest home! 

We've ploughed, we've sowed, 

We've reaped, we've mowed, 

We've brought home every load. 

Hip, hip, hip, harvest-home!”’ 


In Scotland, as in many sections of 
rural England, the last sheaf of grain 
is cut with great ceremony. The “kern 
baby”, as this last sheaf is called in 
England, or “the maiden,” as it is known 
in Scotland, dressed in gay paper skirt 
and numerous 
hailed as queen of the harvest. The 
quaint grain doll is carried in procession 
to the master, and is regarded with 
ceremony throughout the harvest feast. 

In some places in Scotland the last 
sheaf, called the cailleach, or “old wom- 
an”, is dressed, not as a giddy young 
maiden, but in garments befitting her 
years. A crisp white cap, capacious 
apron and neatly folded shoulder shawl, 
make the cailleach a figure worthy of 
notice. The old lady is given the place 
of honor at the feast table; and when 


ribbons and bows, is 


ever drinks are passed, each and every 
harvester quaffs deeply to the health of 
the aged dame. When the fiddler begins 
scraping out a merry tune the men vie 
with one another for the honor of danc 
ing with catlleach 

The rough and ready laborers were 
not the only ones to celebrate the har 
vest festival. Young maidens through 
out the length and breadth of Great 
Britain used to watch the harvest moon 
and practice secret rites by the light of 

one’s 
Mother 


Bunch, young girls are advised at this 


her golden beams. To make 


dreams come true, says old 


tivities. 


Harvest 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


season to retire at night with a prayer 
book tucked beneath the pillow. The 
book must be opened, however, to the 
matrimonial service, and to the fateful 
words, “With this ring I thee wed.” 

To make the charm doubly sure, cer 
tain articles, wrapped in a handkerchief, 
are placed on the prayer book. These 
articles consist of a ring, a key, a flow 
er, a willow twig, a heart cake, a crust 
of bread and four cards,—the ten of 
clubs, nine of hearts, ace of spades and 
ace of diamonds. 

The young girls are further in 
structed to cross their hands on climb 
ing into bed and recite the following 
significant words: 


“Luna, every woman's friend, 
To me thy goodness condescend 
Let me this night in visions se 


Emblems of my destiny.” 


As maidens dream under the harvest 
moon, so, says Mother Bunch, thei: 
destinies will be decided. Flowers, for 
example, mean a troubled life; keys 
mean fortune and authority; birds for 
tell children, cakes a prosperous life 

Harvest customs vary from hamlet to 


And while 


young girls perform mysterious lovers’ 


hamlet and county to county 


rites, cheery harvesters make merry a 
cording to the tradition of their own 
particular community. In some parts ot 
England, as in Dumfriesshire and Lin 
colnshire, for example, it once was cus 
tomary for two men to disguise them 
selves into a grotesque animal that al 
ways appeared at the harvest feast. The 
strange beast, which caused terror to 
the young members of the company aad 
endless delight to the adults, performed 
all sorts of laughable antics about the 
feast table and then pricked each of the 
merrymakers. 

“Auld 


Scotch gave to the creature who was 


Glenae” was the name _ the 


a never-failing guest at the harvest fes 


Auld Glenae is thus described 


in a poem, written in June 1821, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine: 


“But tumbling, rolling, sprawling on his way, 
Comes in the straw-clad masker, ‘Auld Glenae’ 
A lengthen’d pole adorns his better paw, 

Well swathed with ribbons, and well wrapp'd 


with straw, 


Like shaggy bear he heaves his limbs along 


And drives, and leaps, and bustles through tne 


throng; 


Tries every art, the younger folk to ‘scar,’ 
And only joins the reel, the sport to mat 


Trips up the dancer in his figure pace, 


(Continued on page 414) 
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symbolic significance. In cach of The use of umbrellas in England, in 


was 
shre 
Ti 


and 


the basilican churches of Rome, spite of the rainy weather, was not ex- 


there still hangs a large umbrella. tensive in early days. An English dic- 
There is also another expression, tionary published at the end of the 17th 
century, defines it as “a screen used by 


women to keep off rain.” A man named 


“under someone's umbrella,” mean- 
wert 


ing under his dominion or influence. E 
idea 


This alludes to the umbrella as an Jonas Hanway is said to have been the 


very 
com 
Yor 


wer 


first to carry an umbrella through the 
streets of London in rainy weather, 


emblem of sovereignity. Not so 
long ago it was written that the 
retinue vt the Sultan of Morocco about 1750, and he was hooted and 





was composed of a troop of from 15 jeered at by the boys for his fears of 
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a wetting. Incidentally, he created quite 
a disturbance among the sedan porters 


to 20 men on horseback. About one 
The primitive American umbrella of about hundred steps behind them came the 


1772 vintage. sultan, mounted on a mule, with an and the public coachmen, who, like the 


officer bearing his umbrella, who modern taxi-driver, resented anything 


: : : . . . uml 
rode beside him on another mule. No- that would deprive them of a likely 
to 


The 
met 
han 
thei 
flav 
car 


an umbrella out when it rains, but 


SODAY we think nothing of taking 
‘T body but the sultan himself, not even his fare. 
as common as the umbrella is now, the sons and brothers, dares to make use of The umbrellas used in Hanway’s day 
man who first used one in this country, it. Those who have ever seen “The 
Vikado” of Gilbert and Sullivan, will 


recollect that that dignitary also had his 


were clumsy, ungainly affairs, ugly in 


was mobbed for it. The story of how color and not altogether rainproof. They 


the umbrella came to America is an had long handles with a crcok at the 


interesting one. special officer of the umbrella. end, and the ribs were thick whalebone, 





We are so apt to think that all me- In Greece, umbrellas had a part in 


chanical devices belong to our own day 
and age, that it is something of a sur- 
prise to learn that umbrellas are in no 
sense a modern invention. In fact, they 
are found sculptured on the monuments 
of Egypt and the ruins of Nineveh, and 
their use in China and India also dates 
to antiquity. 

The word we use for this object is 
derived from the Latin uwmbra, which 
means shade. The umbrella was_pri- 
marily a sunshade, its original home 
having been in hot, brilliant climates 
‘To take umbrage” is a familiar ex- 
pression derived from the same word, 
and in this context means to take a 
shady or gloomy view. 

From the earliest times in Eastern 
countries, the umbrella was one of the 
insignia of royalty and power. Pictures 
and carvings have come down to us 
showing kings in procession with an 
umbrella being carried over their heads. 
Certain princes of India had among 
their titles that of “lord of the umbrel- 
la.” In 1855, while addressing the Gov 
ernor-General, the King of Burma re- 
ferred to himself as “the monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella-wearing 
chiefs of the Eastern countries.” Certain 
sizes and colors were used by kings and 
princes, while smaller sizes and other 
colors were used by the lesser nobility 
in some of the Oriental lands. The 
baldachins erected over ecclesiastical 
chairs, altars and portals, and the cano- 
pies of thrones and pulpits are closely 
related to umbrellas and have the same 
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certain religious ceremonies, and it. is 
evident from paintings on ancient Greek 
vases that umbrellas very much like 
ours were known long before the Chris- 
tian era. In Rome they were also used, 
but only by women, and could be closed 
when not in use. In the 16th century, 
the use of umbrellas became very gen- 
eral in Italy and France. In fact, they 
soon became articles of luxury and fash 
ion. Their color, material and orna- 
mentation indicated the rank and wealth 
of their owners, 


while the cross pieces were of wood. 
They were loosely jointed and rough 
The covering usually consisted of oiled 


silk or cotton, very heavy, and apt to 


stick together in the folds. They must 
have weighed ten pounds when water- 
soaked, and it was an ordeal to open 
or close them. 

Umbrellas were introduced in Ameri- 
ca toward the end of the 18th century. 
A Baltimore man bought an umbrella 
from a ship that had just returned from 
a trip to India, where the umbrella was 
used as a sunshade. On his way home 


Detail from an Apulian vase of the fourth century B.C. proves that umbrellas or 


parasols are not new. 


(Photographs from New York Public Library). 
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with his purchase, the idea of using the 
umbrella as a rain shield suggested it- 
self to him. At the first sign of rain 
he paraded with his new weather shield 
down the street. At the sight of it, 
women ran from fright; horses became 
wild. The children were braver. They 
banded together in groups and followed 
the innovator, staring with wonderment. 
Soon he was threatened with fists for 
disturbing the peace of the town. He 
was mobbed and his umbrella torn to 
shreds. 

The news of this episode spread far 
and wide. To the Philadelphians, who 
were more liberal with innovations, the 
idea of a rainshield such as this was 
very attractive. Before long it was a 
common sight there, and soon New 
York and other parts of the country 
were having them. In some villages it 
was considered a mark of distinction to 
be seen with one. Today not only may 
the king be sheltered from rain or sun, 
but the simplest of us may have an 
umbrella. Umbrellas are frequently made 
to double up into traveling satchels. 
They are also made in colors to supple- 
ment milady’s various costumes. Their 
handles are often works of art, and 
their mechanical aspects partake of the 
flavor of our efficient 20th century. Men 
carry them without a quiver, and even 
little children may be provided with 
those in small sizes that they may read 
ily manage. 

Would you ever think of connecting 
an umbrella with a handkerchief? Yet 
in the beginning, handkerchiefs were 
also used as sunshades. While the hand- 
kerchief is a commonplace to everyone 








today, this has not al- 
ways been the case. Be- 
fore handkerchiefs, came 
kerchiefs. This word 
was a combination of 
couvrir, to cover, and 
chief, meaning head. 
Savage races wove 
grasses into small mats, 
and both wore them on 
the head and used them 
to wipe their brows. 
From so modest a begin- 
ning did we derive both 
hats and handkerchiefs 
In the absence of either, 
a large tropical leaf on 
a stalk, such as rhubarb, 
would provide a_ fair 
natural substitute for an 
umbrella or parasol. 
The Chinese are the 
first known to have used 
handkerchiefs. With 
them, the handkerchief 
Was common in its prim- 
itive silk tissues and pa- 
per forms long before 
the Christian era. 
Churchmen were the first 
to use handkerchiefs 
generally in Europe, and 
for a long time, priests 
alone were permitted to 
carry them. In spite of 
occasional references to 
handkerchiefs, they were 
extremely rare through 
the loth century. The queen of Louis 
XI had but three, and King Henry IV 
had only five. That they were highly 





Little old parasols, photographed from the collection of Mrs. F. F. Sherman. These 
are styles from 1840 to 1925. 
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The rabble breaking Hanway's umbrella—first man to 
carry an umbrella in London, about 1750 


prized is shown by their being men 
tioned in wills. 

Noses. if they received any attention, 
received it either on the cuffs, or with 
the fingers, | regret to say. It is intet 
esting to know that at that time, forks 
had not yet been invented, and people 
ate out of a common dish with the fin 
gers. Therefore, good breeding de 
manded that persons of refinement 
should touch their food oftly with the 
right hand and their noses with the left 
Indeed, from the earliest times, the lett 
hand was always reserved for unclean 
purposes, and most superstitions regard 
the left hand side unlucky. Bad omens 
came from the left, the word for which 
was “sinister,” and guests of honor were 
placed at the right of their host 

Beginning about the 16th century, silk 
handkerchiefs embroidered and fringed, 
or laced with gold, were known in Eng 
land under Queen Elizabeth. The de 


velopment of the handkerchiet was 


rapid, and in France it reached an el 
gance scarcely conceivable. In the 17t! 
century it was made of exquisite hand 
wrought laces and was sometimes even 
ornamented with gems 

Do you know why handkerchiets are 
usually square? It is because this shape 


was fixed by royal decree, and usage 


‘> 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Managing the Small School Cafeteria 


UR cafeteria was started in the 

freezing winter of nineteen thirty- 
five. The special equipment consisted of 
the largest soup kettle to be found in 
Ferguson and Hassler’s general store. 
The space for the cafeteria was a long 
table placed in front of the one stove 
in the home economics department and 
the cash register was a wooden cigar 
box manned by a member of the Fresh- 
man class. Fortunately, home econom- 
ists are trained to regard the unusual 
as usual but it was a bit amazing to 
sedate visiting educators, to find a 
home economics teacher stirring soup 
with one hand and teaching the effect 
of the Russo-Japanese War upon Amer- 
ican history, with the other! For those 
first two years, our home economics 
room was used as a general classroom 
as well as for a cafeteria. 

In many ways the small school 
cafeteria offers more problems than the 
large one, because time, space and equip- 
ment are often so limited. Such a 
cafeteria must be managed by the home 
economics teacher in addition to her 
other duties. She may or may not have 
special training for the work but as a 
proper Jill-of-all-trades, she tries to fit 
it in with her teaching and if she is not 
easily discouraged this very lack of fa- 
cilities and experience can be made the 
basis for stimulating and successful, if 
sometimes unconventional, experiments 
in school lunch management. 

Ours is a small-town combined grade 
and high school, with a total enrollment 
of four hundred. Most of the children 
who live in town go home for lunch, 
but we do have one school bus and a 
number of children come in from the 
farming community in which the town 
is centered. We_ usually from 
forty to seventy persons daily. Our 


serve 


cafeteria is small enough to have patron- 
age strongly affected by weather condi- 
tions, season and day of the week. A 
heavy rainstorm, and we are deluged 
with phone calls, “Will it be all right 
if Jimmy stays for his lunch today and 
I send the money tomorrow? And do 
see that he drinks all his milk. He just 
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dawdles and dawdles over meals!” So 
when first and second grade Jimmy and 
Jacky and Joany stand in line, we, on 
the other side of the table, counsel and 
advise with all the authority of watch- 
ful motherhood. Our busiest days are 
always at the end of the week, when 
the extra supplies of cake and fruit and 
sandwich filling at home, are dwindling. 
Cold winter days noticeably increase our 
crowas, as it did in the first year when 
the soup line was the most popular 
place in school. 

3y the second year, we decided that 
the school should serve a complete lunch 
to students and faculty. This neces- 
sitated rearranging the furniture of the 
home economics though the 
plain tables were still used as counters 
and sewing tables were our only lunch 
tables. As our trade increased, it was 
impossible to prepare and serve the meal 
without outside help. We felt very for- 


room, 


tunate to get the wife of the school 
janitor; a woman whose cooking was 
excellent, whose person was immaculate, 
who knew every little boy and girl in 
town by his or her first name. She has 
been a friendly liaison officer between 
the school cafeteria and the mothers, a 
factor to be considered in a small town. 

We use student help for two hours in 
the morning and at noon, At first, this 
work was doled out to the students in 
the home economics classes, each girl 
working perhaps once every three weeks 
and getting free lunch on that day. This 
was not a satisfactory plan, for it meant 
that each set of instructions had to be 
repeated for every new girl. Finally, we 
decided upon our present plan, which 
works quite well. Three girls, pupils in 
the home economics department, help 
regularly. One of these girls is a senior 
and is capable of assuming much re- 
sponsibility. The other two are under 
classmen, who will be trained workers 
for the next year. These girls are paid 
a small sum weekly and receive their 
lunches, so there is usually a list of 
waiting candidates to fill any vacancies 
The girl who reports 
(two of them 


on our “staff”. 
for early morning duty 


on very busy days) pares potatoes, puts 
on meat and gets out supplies for Mrs. 
G., who comes to school at ten-thirty. 
Mrs. G.’s helper, who makes the sand- 
wiches, gets out trays, napkins and 
dishes from the cupboards where it is 
necessary to have them stored, and ar- 
ranges the tables for serving, comes in 
at eleven o’clock. It is important that 
she do her work quickly and quietly, 
for I often have a class in the room at 
the same time. The cashier and the girl 
who serves ice cream, report five min- 
utes before noon dismissal. These girls 
all have their schedules arranged so that 
cafeteria duty does not interfere with 
classes. 

We have two serving periods, one for 
the small children who are brought 
down ten minutes early by one of the 
three grade school teachers, so that we 
can supervise their selection of food, 
and one immediately following for the 
high school group and faculty. Our 
sewing-lunch tables will only seat twen- 
ty-five, so the overflow goes to the art 
room across the hall, also equipped with 
tables and chairs. The only special con- 
sideration given the faculty is the privi- 
lege of lining up behind the cafeteria 
counter instead of in front of it, which 
means a slightly quicker service. Then, 
in the art room, there is one table 
which by usage has become “the teach- 


‘er’s table”. But teachers are under the 


same obligation as students to leave 
tables clean and return trays promptly 
to the dishwashers. A girl is on duty 
to take the trays when they are re- 
turned, scraping and stacking dishes, 
wiping off the trays, rinsing the milk 
bottles. By the time the other helpers 
have finished their lunch, the dishes are 
ready to wash. As we eat our lunch, 
Mrs. G. and I plan any changes in our 
menu for the next day or two, to make 
use of leftovers. We put away the food 
and supplies together, checking up on 
supplies daily and adding things needed 
to the list which hangs on the inside 
All of our 
girls know where this list is kept and 


of the supply closet door. 
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Here is a combination home economics and lunchroom where from 
O to 70 persons are served each day. 


make any additions to it they think 
necessary. This list, with more additions 
made at the end of the week, is our 
large market order, ordered on Thurs- 
day night after school, delivered early 
on Friday morning and put away in 
spare time. 

Supplies are bought through the local 
stores, always by the case or other large 
quantity, to obtain a discount. We do 
not put out bids for food- 
stuffs but in a small town, 
we do find it wise to divide 
our trade among the three 
general stores, two butchers 
and two bakers. Experience 
has taught me the special 
features of each store. We 
have only one local milk 
dealer, who, fortunately for 
us, gives excellent service. 

Usually, only extra fruit 
and fresh vegetables need 
to be ordered during the 
week and then only because our re- 
frigerator is small and our large stor- 
age closet is near the heater and there- 
fore too warm in winter. All through 
this account you will notice that our 
greatest handicap 1s lack of space, but 
we feel that by clever contriving, we 
have arranged things fairly well. I do 
know that if we try to put anything 
more in that room, it will have to go 
in layers! 

The actual planning for our cafeteria 
is as simple as possible. It has to be. 
Menus are prepared for the coming 
week on Thursday or Friday, with a 
skeleton menu of main dishes we want 
to feature in the future prepared for a 
week or so in advance. This eliminates 
the planning from a “cold start” which 
is so difficult. Of course, we have our 
most popular dishes often, but we try 
to avoid the baked beans on Friday, 
meat roll on Tuesday habit, for that 
creates monotony. Our menu is not a 
very elaborate one. At first, as I said 
at the beginning of this article, we 
served only soup with crackers. Next, 
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we added sandwiches, usually only one 
kind. Then we felt we could sell an 
additional hot dish, something substan- 
tial like meat or a meat substitute. | 
had been concerned by the lack of inter- 
est in vegetables, so at first we put a 
small serving of vegetable on each plate 
with the main dish, at an additional 
charge of only one cent. Yes, we lost 
money on that, for our cafeteria is not 





It takes efficient planning to work in a small place 


with limited equipment 


run for profit, but to help the children 
make practical use of the principles of 
food selection. If the cafeteria makes 
money, beyond paying all running ex- 
penses, we feel that one of two things 
has been wrong. Either our servings 
are too small or our prices are higher 
than they should be. Any profit should 











revert to the children, for the prime 
function of the school cafeteria ts not 
to make money, but to serve as a teach- 
ing device 

Separate salads were popular with 
teachers but students never bought 
them, so we added salads to our main 
dish and vegetable to form a_ platter 
special, and the children ate lettuce and 
found they liked it. Now we sell many 
separate salads but we still cling to the 
salad with the platter lunch, for we 
know more children will buy it that 
way. We rarely make desserts, chiefly 
because they require so much time and 
because children would buy them in 
preference to more substantial food. 
One of the few desserts we do make 
is a chocolate cake baked in flat sheets, 
iced and sold with a bottle of milk as 
an eight-cent special. We do have an 
ice-cream cabinet, but we keep fresh 
fruit and bottles of milk in a most 
prominent position. 

The platters, as we now serve them 
consist of meat or a substitute, potatoes 
or other starchy vegetable and a green 
vegetable or a salad. Typical platters 
which sell for 15 cents are 
1. Home-baked beans with bacon and 

tomato sauce, spinach gar 

nished with hard-cooked 

egg, raw vegetable salad. 
2. Baked potato with butter, 

glazed carrots, buttered 
asparagus. 


Filled meat roll (hamburg 


we 


loaf filled with seasoned 
bread filling, moistened 
and held together with 
eges), noodles with brown 
and ee 
butter, fruit salad 
No. substitutes are used 
where butter and eggs are needed, 
though evaporated milk and vegetablk 
shortening are used where they would 
be acceptable in home cooking. Most 
people take the platter, a-few buy only 
the main dish, or a sandwich and milk 
The menu for each day is posted on 
(Continued on page 418) 


The cafeteria line-up is crowded on a soup or “‘hot dog’’ day 
















































































Facts You Should Know About Equipment 


O less important than the plan- 
N ning, arrangement and engineer- 
ing of your cafeteria and kitchen fa- 
cilities, is the question of what type and 
quality of equipment should be selected. 
Equipment construction is a_ technical 
subject. Grades of quality do not appear 
to be sharply defined. The materials 
which can be used are numerous and 
varied and the industry as a whole 
shows few signs of standardization. Yet, 
perplexing as this all appears on the 
surface, it is actually not beyond the 
ability of the average buyer to form a 
sufficiently clear understanding of the 
subject to solve the problem intelligent- 
ly. And solved it must be, for there is 
no economy in buying equipment built 
for appearance only or deliberately de- 
signed to sell for a low price. 

Starting with the right viewpoint is 
the foundation of truly economical buy- 
ing. The buyer who judges equipment 
by looking at the total price on the last 
page of the estimate will never get as 
much real value for his money as the 
one who studies his equipment first and 
then figures out what the price rcally 
represents. 

To illustrate what we 
examine a school cafeteria and analyze 


mean, let us 


its operating conditions in a simple way. 
Cafeteria and kitchen equipment deals 
with one of the most delicate and easily 

food! It is ab- 
therefore, that the 


spoiled commodities 
solutely essential, 

equipment permanently retain its origi- 
nal cleanliness, sanitation and cooking 
food — service 


qualities. Furthermore, 


equipment operates under conditions 


which are intensely severe from the 
standpoint of wear and tear. It requires, 
therefore, unusual qualities of resistance 
to the destructive forces that are con- 
stantly striving to deteriorate it. 

If you will look closely, you will rec- 
ognize no less than eight kinds of de- 
terioration to which the equipment is 
subjected: 

1—Wear and tear due to friction, im- 
pact, ete. causing breakage of parts, 
wearing through or denting of surfaces, 
loss of rigidity, etc. Counters, steam 
tables, ranges, broilers, work tables, dish 
tables, sinks, equipment and 
utensils are the main sufferers, but all 


storage 


equipment is affected. 

2—Deterioration from heat, as found 
in equipment subjected to direct contact 
with intense heat (steam tables, ranges, 
broilers, ovens, hot plates, toasters, urns, 
etc, and as found in moderately 
heated (warmers, kettles, 
steam cookers, etc.) where the action of 
heat contributes to other kinds of de- 


equipment 


terioration. 


From “IVhen The Lunch Bell Rijs” 
by Albert Pick Co., Inc. 
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3—Deterioration from contact with 
food, involving cooking receptacles such 
as utensils, kettles, urns, steamers and 
steam tables, and many appliances such 
as choppers, mixers and peelers. 
4—Deterioration from cleaning, due 
to action of chemicals and abrasives. 
This affects utensils, general 
equipment, urns, steam kettles and many 


service 


other fixtures. 

5—Deterioration from effects of at- 
mosphere and moisture. Under this 
heading come the many kinds of cor- 
rosion, tarnishing, rusting, and other de- 
teriorations affecting most metal and 
wood equipment. 

6—Loss of sanitary properties, a dan- 
ger which is universal and manifests 
itself in the accumulation of dirt in 
inaccessible places, in the wearing off 
of tinning, galvanizing or plating—in the 
absorption of grease or dirt into metal 
or wood surfaces, etc. 

7—Mechanical wear, which occurs in 
machinery, power devices, sliding and 
hinged doors, as a result of their con- 
stant operation. 

8—Loss of useful properties, such as 
the loss of refrigerating efficiency when 
air begins to leak into refrigerators, etc. 

Anyone who has watched a_ school 
cafeteria in operation for any length 
of time cannot fail to appreciate these 
things. The constant fight against the 
accumulation of grease, dirt and corro- 
sion is instantly apparent. The severity 
of wear and tear is less apparent at a 
glance but, once it is understood, the 
wonder grows that any equipment, no 
matter how well made, can long sur- 
vive. And remember that the same con- 
ditions exist in all cafeterias and 
kitchens, regardless of their size. 

The best advice that can be given on 
the subject of quality in equipment lies 
in the actual experience of those who 
have used it for a long time. The 
unanimous verdict of cafeteria directors, 
home economics teachers and operators 
of commercial food service establish- 
ments, both large and small, is that the 
most economical equipment in the long 
run is the most substantial equipment 
you can buy. This does not necessarily 
mean that such equipment must be high 
priced-—oftentimes it costs no more—but 
it is built primarily to do its job prop- 
erly and not merely to sell at a specified 
price. 

That this is a true reflection of opin- 
ion is shown by the fact that the largest 
manufacturers of equipment have, with- 
out exception, achieved their success by 
the deyelopment of better (not merely 
cheaper!) equipment. 

In buying equipment, you must con- 
stantly remember that the actual life 


and value of most of the items are 
determined by things which are not 
easily apparent to the casual glance. For 
example, there is little difference, in ap- 
pearance, between a sink made of light 
gauge riveted galvanized iron and one 
one made of heavy rust-resisting steel, 
welded and galvanized after fabrication. 
Yet the latter is actually so far superior 
that a price comparison is a'most 
meaningless ! 

In comparing bids on equipment, see 
that they are actually made on identical 
specifications and that every piece is 
clearly defined and described. 

Your specifications should literally be 
specifications—not merely a list of the 
items of equipment. If there are dif- 
ferences in construction or materials 
among competing bidders, see that they 
are clearly understood and considered 
for what they are actually worth. If 
you permit manufacturers a wide lati- 
tude in the matter, you will be the loser, 
for your task of choosing between them 
will be reduced to mere guesswork. 

Know what you are buying—know the 
gauges and qualities of 
construction, — etc. 


dimensions, 
metal, details of 
Furthermore, consider only a reputable 
and responsible manufacturer whose 
equipment has proved itself satisfactory 
in actual service and who will guar- 
antee and stand behind it. 


National School Cafeteria 
Association Meeting 

The National School Cafeteria Asso- 
ciation is holding its second annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
Illinois, October 19, 20 and 21. 

The tentative program includes a tour 
of schools and colleges. Talks by Mr. 
Harry Newman Tolles entitled “Build- 
ing Your Service” and “A Better Way”; 
by Mr. F. O. Washam on “Lunch 
Room Accounting”; Mrs. Bena Hos- 
kins on “Selection and Care of Equip- 
ment”; Josephine M. Adams; Mary 
Farnum on “Getting What You Pay 
For”. Dr. Cora K. Loughridge also 
makes an address to the group. 

On October 19th 
cooked meat carving demonstration and 
a buffet supper later that eveninz. 
Luncheon meetings are scheduled for 
the different sections of the association 
on October 20th and that evening there 
is to be a dinner dance at the Terrace 
Casino. On Friday, October 21st, 
breakfast at the Boston Oyster House 
and a tea at five in the afternoon hon- 
Loughridge and the lady 


there will be a 


oring Dr. 
members of the organization committee 
comprise the social events. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK ON BAKING 





Housewives -\Gisunderstand 


Cause of Baking Failures 


SURVEY SHOWS REAL NEED FOR 





AY after day, the corps of Royal Baking 
Powder interviewers asked housewives why 
cakes failed. 
Their reports reveal all kinds of reasons—some 
relevant—some entirely beside the point! 


But only 6% of the women realized the important 
part played by baking powder. 

The photographs below of cake, magnified, illus- 
trate clearly why the choice of baking powder is so 
important to success in baking. They show why 
steady baking powder action such as you get with 
ROYAL cuts down failures and insures the possi- 
bility of a perfect cake. 

Royal Baking Powder, made with Cream of ‘Tar- 
tar, assures a close, even texture. Cakes made with 





Royal are fine-grained, stay fresh longer. ‘There is 
never any acrid “baking powder” taste to spoil their 


delicious flavor. 

So use Royal Baking Powder in your classroom 
demonstrations—and tell your pupils why Royal's 
steady action is so important. Impress upon them 
the wisdom of using Royal in a// home baking— 
cakes, biscuits, muthns, shortbreads—for the most 
satisfactory results. 





STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 





ROYAL is the only 
nationally distributed 
baking powder that is 
made with a pure 
Cream 
of Tartar—derived 
from luscious, juice- 
heavy grapes. 














This is the normal result of steady 
baking powder action. Note the 
delicate but firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious flavor— 


See how an uneven baking powder 
action may ruin texture by break- 





stay fresh longer. 








FREE ROYAL COOK BOOK! 


book for class use. Master recipes. Directions 
for handling dough and batters. Many other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





Report of Institution Administration Section 


A.H.E.A. Meeting in Pittsburgh 


HE larger part of the program 

of this department was given over 
to discussions of problems affecting 
school lunchrooms or college residence 
halls. There were two section meet- 
ings—one on “training and practice,” 
and the other on “food and equipment” 
—and a luncheon meeting. 

The program for the first meeting 
included a talk on “pre-requisite train- 
ing and internship for the school cafe- 
teria manager” by Winning S. Pender- 
gast, Supervisor of School Lunchrooms 
in Detroit, describing an “internship” 
course established by the Board of Ed- 
ucation in that city for prospective 
school cafeteria managers. This was 
similar to the talk given last Novem- 
ber at the Food Service Directors Con- 
ference in Boston and reported in the 
December, 1937, number of PRACTACAL 
Home Economics. Additional points in- 
cluded the extension of the internship 
course to 40 weeks, to give the student 
opportunity of serving as assistant man- 
ager of the lunchroom in a large high 
school. 

Food service in college residence 
halls came in for its share of the pro- 
gram and was the topic of an inter- 
esting talk given by Lillian Williamson, 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio. Miss Williamson advised dieti- 
tians to try to get the campus view- 
point and to work with the students 
and attempt “to steer their conversa- 
tional craft past the rock of too frank 
criticism of the meals,” which often 
starts by some chronically dissatisfied 
person making disparaging remarks or 
nicknames for familiar dishes. The 
dietitian’s chief purpose is to show the 
importance of eating habits to the stu- 
dent’s happiness and well being, and 
her aim in all dealings with the stu- 
dent population must be optimum nu- 
trition for health and efficiency. It’s 
her job to sell students this basic idea 
of right nutritional living, for college 
students, left to their own devices, do 
not make good food selections or estab- 
lish good nutritional habits. 

Another talk was on the subject of 
graduate training for dietitians. This 
was a paper written by Margaret Gil- 
lam, dietitian at New York Hospital, 
and read by Miss Anna Tracey, pres- 
ident of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. It was based on the replies re- 
ceived from 93 colleges in answer to 
a questionnaire sent out asking for in- 
formation on the training requirements 
set up by the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. 
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“Cooperation on the part of the school 
principal or administrator is necessary 
to the functioning of a successful school 
cafeteria,” said Mr. Pliny Powers, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Youngstown, 
Ohio, in speaking of the subject “The 
School, the Manager, and the Admin- 
istrator.” The lunchroom should be a 
pleasant eating place, Mr. Powers em- 
phasized, the food should be attractive 
and served in adequate quantities. 
Equipment must often be accepted “as 
is,” but every lunchroom manager can 
see that the above requirements are met. 
He urged that care be taken to make 
the surroundings in the faculty dining 
room attractive and comfortable, and 
pointed out that it is often good policy 
“to cater to fussy teachers” as an aid 
in gaining their cooperation. The lunch- 
room should be as important as any 
place or any subject and its educational 
implications must be fully recognized 
and realized if it is to function as part 
of the educational program. 

At the department’s luncheon meeting, 
Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, of Kansas 
State College, spoke of the necessity 
of having people trained in food work 
responsible for feeding school children 
and told of a study made at Kansas 
State College, to determine plan or 
management in school cafeterias. This 
consisted of a checking list sent out to 
all schools in cities of over 50,000 pop- 
ulation. Of the 135 replies, only 5 
reported no lunchroom. An analysis 
of these replies from 130 cities showed 
1500 lunchrooms of which 56% were 
managed by directors hired by the 
Board of Education; 23% were under 
the supervision of the home economics 
department; 13% were run by managers 
employed by the Board of Education; 
3% by P.T.A. and 5% by combina- 
tions of various kinds. Salaries for 
directors ranged from $100 to $300 per 
month, with the largest percentage av- 
eraging around $250. In the manager 
group salaries were of course lower 
with a range of $75 to $200 per month. 
Training requirements varied and were 
reported as incomplete but 56% of those 
replying said they were requiring a 
college degree in home economics for 
replacements. It was suggested that as 
many managers have to do some teach- 
ing, they should be certified to teach 
in states in which they are employed. 
Mrs. West felt that there was a de- 
cided advantage in having the manager 
teach at least one class in order to es- 
tablish her identity with the school and 
affiliate herself with the school system. 


Mr. D. E. Montgomery, of the Con- 
sumers’ Council in Washington, D. C., 
described the Federal grading services 
available as aids in buying foods—es- 
pecially meats, canned foods, fresh 
vegetables, dairy products and poultry, 
pointing out that Federal standards for 
quality have been set up for each of 
these food groups by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. 

The need of good publicity and plenty 
of it to sell the school cafeteria to 
students, to faculty, and to community 
was emphasized by Mr. Frank Moore, 
of the Board of Education in Cleve- 
land, who pointed out that the poorest 
informed on school cafeterias are often 
the faculty. This definitely is the fault 
of the director or manager. An efficient 
and successful manager has a definite 
philosophy based on a sound educational 
program and is able to make it function. 
As his talk was on the subject “The 
School Lunchroom—Why?” he = an- 
swered it by pointing out its value in 
the health and educational program in 
teaching pupils how to eat, to know and 
to like combinations of foods, and to 
eat proper food at the proper time. 

The final session of the department 
was given over to talks on food and 
equipment, including one by Mrs. Ruth 
Wakefield, of Toll House Tavern, in 
Whitman, Massachusetts, and author of 
Toll House Recipes, who described some 
of the “hows and whys” of the at- 
tractive and delicious meals served at 
the tavern. 

The use of tested recipes to insure 
more uniform results in commercial 
eating places, formed the basis of a 
talk by Marie Casteen, of the Statler 
Hotels Company. 

High lights in equipment construc- 
tion and points to watch in buying 
equipment were described by Mr. Owen 
T. Webber, who remarked that the lay- 
out, equipment and methods used in 
home economics departments make a 
great impression on students and often 
influences their future planning and buy- 
ing habits. 

Other important points brought out 
by various speakers during the conven- 
tion were— 

The importance of having parents un- 
derstand the aims and purposes of the 
lunchroom. It was suggested that talks 
and demonstrations at P.T.A. meetings 
are effective for this purpose. 

That social amenities may often be 
taught to small groups of boys and girls 
by celebrating some special occasion in 
the lunchroom. 

Publicity is badly needed for the 
school cafeteria and for the profession 
of school cafeteria management. It must 
be directed to people who do not know 
about it. 

(School Lunch continued on page 405) 
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Ingredtents 1S important 


Following is a factual description of the 
7 ingredients that are combined to make 
the product BISQUICK. 


Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour: The basic in- 
gredient, since flour forms so large a part of the bis- 
cuit dough, and is so important to the eating quality 
of the biscuits. Gold Medal Flour is well known for its 
uniform excellence. In Bisquick we use the same 
“oy: ” ~ ° . 
Kitchen-tested” Flour that is ordered more fre- 
quently by housewives than any other brand. 


Phosphate and Soda: The compound of phosphate 
and sodium bicarbonate used in Bisquick was chosen 
after many tests and experiments to find the best 
possible leavening for maximum appearance, texture 
and flavor in the baking. The leavening in Bisquick 
is very superior for this purpose It acts gently when 
the liquid is added to the dough. Then in the heat of 
the oven, it acts more vigorously to make the baking 
rise high, light and fluffy. 


Vegetable Shortening: Also chosen as the result of 


extensive investigation, Numerous shortenings 
were put to severe tests for stability and keep- 
ing qualities in high temperatures and 
humidities manufactured by a ‘‘weather 
cabinet.”” The shortening used in 
Bisquick has been proved to keep 
fresh and sweet long after many old- 
time shortenings would turn rancid. 


Bisquick and advertising claims made 
for it are accepted by the American 
Medical Association's Council on Foods. 


* Kiltchen-tested" is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc 
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Dry Skim Milk: To improve the eating quality of 
the baked product. The dry milk in Bisquick meets 
very high specifications. 


Sugar and Salt: Also extremely high grade. 


By securing these top quality ingredients in tre- 
mendous quantities, the makers of Bisquick are able 
to offer them to the housewife, in scientifically accu 
rate mixture, at a very modest price. 

Because Bisquick is “keyed to the modern tempo”’ 
—because it saves time and work, insures better re- 
sults than many housewives can get the old fashioned 
way—it therefore fits naturally into any cooking 
course. As a basic method for making numerous good 
things to eat, it can well be introduced early in the 
school year. 

You will find much of help and interest in the 42- 
page booklet “How to Take a Trick a Day with 
Bisquick”’: menus for a wide variety of meals, recipes 
for 96 Bisquick dishes, table setting ideas, etc. Send 
for a free copy today. 


“IDEA BOOK” FREE TO TEACHERS -) 


Home Economics Dept. 302 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet ‘How to 
Take a Trick a Day with Bisquick.” | understand I am 
not obligated in any way 


NAME 





BUSINESS ADDRESS - 


sos caida libs dieecansias @lisiaaneaaisiess 
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Book Reviews 


A PRIMER FoR DiApetic PATIENTS, by 
Russell M. Wilder, M.D., Ph.D., F.A. 
C.P., Professor and Chief of the De- 
Medicine of The Mayo 
Foundation, University of Minnesota; 
Head of General Metabol- 
ism, Division of Medicine, The Mayo 
Clinic. Sixth Edition, Reset. 191 pages. 
Philadelphia and. London: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1937. Cloth, $1.75. 

The primer contains the substance of 

Diabetic 
Brief sec- 


partment of 


Section on 


the instruction given in the 
School at The Mayo Clinic. 

tions are addressed to physicians, but 
otherwise medical terms have _ been 
avoided in order that the layman may 
understand. Diabetes is defined, preven- 
tion and treatment explained. Diets for 
well as 


the diabetic are included, as 


substitutions and recipes. 


PersONAL HyGiENE AppLiep, by Jesse 
Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D., Professor 
Teachers Col- 
elge, Columbia University. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Reset. 627 pages with 
175 illustrations. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: W. B. Saunders, 1937. Cloth $2.50. 


This book is planned for college stu- 


of Physical Education, 


dents and teachers of 
equally valuable to parents or patients 
Mental 
and social aspects of health, as well as 
first five 


hygiene but is 
in need of guidance for living. 


physical, are emphasized. The 
chapters consider the meaning of health 
in terms of life, the remaining ten chap- 
ters discuss hygiene from its scientific 
side. The appendix includes a list of 
suggested topics for term reports and 
a sample standardized true-false test 
based upon the first five chapters. 

The revision departs from the pre- 
vious organization of the book in three 
ways. Beginning with the sixth chapter, 
each chapter starts with a discussion of 
anatomical and back- 


The second departure consists 


physiological 
grounds. 
in removing the discussion of autacoids 
from the chapter on circulation and in- 
serting a new chapter on the Endocrine 
System. The third departure is the re- 
XIV, Prevention 
detailed 


from 
of Specific 


moval Chapter 


Disease, the data 
on communicable disease control and in- 


cluding these in an appendix. 


A\gness Boy- 
Chicago IIli- 


Cloth 


First THincs First, by 
Associated Authors, 
185 pages, 8 illustrations. 


sen: 
nois. 
$2.00 plus 15c postage. 

This is a practical plan of character 
education of interest to teachers, par- 
ents, social workers and all others inter- 
ested in child welfare. 
Principal of the Lyndale School, Minne- 
apolis, where she carries out the meth- 
ods, principles and philosophy of child 
training which are included in this book. 


Mrs. Boysen is 
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Her suggestions are practical and have 
proved successful in operation for 
twelve years. The book should be an 
inspiration to teachers, administrators 
and parents alike. 


Recipes AT Moperate Cost, by Con- 
stance C. Hart: F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, New York, 1938. $3.00. 

School cafeteria managers and those 
engaged in institution and commerciai 
food service will find much helpful ma- 
terial in this unique and attractive book. 
Its uniqueness lies in its arrangement— 
each chapter is set off with a colored 
page similar to the guides used in fil- 
ing, and has a tab marked with the sub- 
ject of the section. This extends beyond 
the margin of the pages and makes it 
very simple to turn at once to the sec- 
tion desired. Each colored sheet con- 
tains a list of the recipes in the section 
and there is a general index in the front 
of the book. The book is spiral bound 
and covered with a decorative washable 
fabric. There are helpful tables of ab- 
breviations, of weights and measures, 
oven temperatures and a table showing 
comparisons of the capacities of various 
standard size ladles with standard meas-: 
uring cups. Each recipe given has been 
worked out for 50 portions, but has an 
extra column where quantities may be 
written in if the recipe is used for any 
division or extension of the 50 portions 
All recipes have tested in the 
lunchrooms of the (N.Y.) 
public school system where Miss Hart 
Director, and in several 


been 
Rochester 


is Lunchroom 
institutions in various parts of the coun- 
try. Miss Hart’s wide experience ir 
lunchroom work shows in the selection 
and the arrangement of the recipes of- 
fered. It seems to us to be a book that 
every school cafeteria manager will wel- 
come and use many times every day. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES IN HEALTH 
Epucation, by Howard L. Conrad and 
F. Meister. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1938. Cloth 
binding, $1.75. 


Joseph 


A textbook which, as the title implies, 
deals with teaching procedures. It is 
planned to meet the needs of teachers 

In line 
lines of 
situa- 


in secondary schools especially. 


with the modern educational 
preparing students to meet life 
tions, the subject matter is presented 
so that the prospective teacher, or the 
beginning teacher, may plan her pro- 
gram to meet pupil needs. 
signments and problems for discussion 


General as- 


are included in every chapter and help- 
ful references are given. 


Foop Service iN INSTITUTIONS, by 
Bessie Brooks West and LeVelle Wood 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1938. 
$4.50. 

There has long been a need, in the 
institutional field, for a textbook of this 


543 pages. 


type which has as its aim “to put in a 
usable form, for ‘those interested in 
various fields of institutional food serv- 
ice, the details of the preparation of 
food in large quantities and of the ad- 
ministration of food services”. The au- 
thors are well known—Mrs. West is 
head of the Department of Institutional! 
Management at Kansas State College, 
and Miss Wood is assistant professor in 
the same department—and in presenting 
this book, they have done the kind of a 
job one might expect. It is wide in its 
scope, carefully planned and should be 
widely used. 

The book is in three sections—Section 
1 on Quantity Foods, includes meal 
planning, food selection and prepara- 
tion; Section 2, Equipment for Food 
Services; its selection, operation and 
care. Section 3—The Organization and 
Administration of Food Services. There 
are also five appendices dealing with 
the following subjects: Suggested 
Course Outline for Quantity Food 
Preparation; The School Lunch; Co- 
operative Residence Hall Service on a 
College Campus; Cooperative Meal 
Service for College Students not in a 
Residence Hall; and Food Services for 
Organized College Groups. It 
seem to us that every possible question 
that could be asked on any of the above 
is answered in the text, which contains 
also a large number of tables, floor 
plans, illustrations and references. 


would 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF Foop Prop- 


ucts. By Morris B. Jacobs, Chemist, 
3ureau of Foods and Drugs, Dept. of 
Health, City of New York. 517 pages. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. 1938. Cloth, $6.00. 

Designed as a manual for the research 
worker in the educational field and in 
industry this book is an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. Practical meth- 
ods of food analysis are given, fre- 
quently more than one method of pro- 
cedure. The analyst is thus 
choice of methods or he may check re- 
sults by a different method. 

All commonly used 
are covered, some about which little in- 
formation has previously been available ; 


given a 


food materials 


for example, soy bean flour in meats, 
pumped smoke meats, et al. Also, some 
new aspects such as the chemical assay 
of vitamins; how to detect improperly 
pasteurized milk; adulteration of olive 
oil; with an interesting chapter of gums, 
other 
their use as binders and fillers. 

included for 


cereals and poly-saccharides in 


Among other subjects 
general methods and physical chemical 
methods are coloring matter, preserva 
tives, and metals in standards 
for spices, condiments and flavors; a! 
coholic beverages. More than a hundred 
pages are devoted to the determination 
of inorganic constituents, vitamins and 
Since food analysis is grad- 


foods; 


minerals. 
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book will be a valuable reference for 
food workers other than f 
whom it was written. 


LG. 





EXPERIMENTAL Foop Stupy. By Agnes 
Fay Morgan, Ph.D., and Irene Sanborn 
Hall, Ph.D. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
New York. 1938. 414 pp. $3.00. 

Planned for use as a laboratory text- 
hook, Experimental Food Study pro- 
vides a very well organized background 
for a beginning course on foods. Treat- 
ing the subject from a scientific ap- 
proach, the book offers practical experi- 
ments and problems to illustrate the sci- 
entific methods of food preparation and 
composition. Each chapter contains a 
brief explanation of the principles to be 
developed or proved, important refer- 
ences to be consulted, a series of ex- 
periments, and finally questions and 
problems on the content and experiment 
results. There are numerous diagrams, 
charts and tables which clarify the im- 
portant points. The authors combine 
the theoretical and practical aspects in a 
manner that is easily comprehended by 
the student and which leads to clear 
vital thinking in the application of the 
principles involved. E & 


Recent Pamphlets 


CHILD NUTRITION IN CAMP AND INSTI- 
TuTION, by Victoria Kloss Ball. (301 pp. 
planographed with spiral binding.) Pub- 
lished by the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. This is a new edition of 
“Camp Nutrition” published in 1936, and 
contains much of the material found in 
the book brought up to date. The price 
calculations included are as of Febru- 
ary, 1938, and the amounts of foods 
recommended are from “Diets to Fit 
the Family Income”, a new publication 
of the Bureau of Home Economics. The 
hook contains much new material per- 
taining to institutional feeding on a 
minimum or moderate cost level. It is 
complete with diets for both the child 
and the prospective mother, with calorie 
count and budget information, suggested 
menus and recipes. 

Copies are available at $1.50 each, 
post paid, from the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


WHEN A Woman Buys A Coat is 
anew “picture book” on women’s coats, 
supplementing an earlier leaflet (#117) 
entitled “Quality 
Women’s Cloth Coats” published by Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Due to the cost in preparation 
there is a charge of 10c¢ per copy. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, mG. 


OCTOBER, 1938 


Guides in Buying 





ually assuming greater importance this 


those for 


The tested recipes in “Food fora 
Family of 2 or 4 or 6” have been 
created and perfected, having in 
mind appetite appeal, fine flavor, 
proper consistency or texture, 
greatest possible wholesome- 
ness and low cost. The dishes 
made from these recipes, which 


call for Irradiated Pet Milk, are 


-more wholesome because they 


contain an extra large amount 
of whole milk and also an extra 
amount of tooth and bone- 


building “sunshine” vitamin D. 



































These dishes cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk. 


Used as cream it costs less than 
coffee cream —- much less than 
whipping cream. The cost of , 
the food is further cut because 
in many instances less butter is 
required —often eggs can be 
omitted —and cream and whip- 
ping cream can be replaced by 
using Irradiated Pet Milk. 

A copy of this beautiful book 
is yours, free of charge, if you 


will mail coupon. 





PET MILK COMPANY, 1447} Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me copy of “Food for a 
Family of 2 or 4 or 6,” free of charge. 
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The Institutional Management Asso- 
ciation—the British counterpart to the 
Home Economics Women in Business 
Association in the United States—was 
formed in Great Britain on May lst, 
1938, at 29 Gordon Square, Londcn, 
W.C.1. with a view to furthering the 
interests of educated women employed 
in any kind of domestic administration. 
Its formation was made possible by the 
generous financial help given by train- 
ing colleges, technical schools, old 
students’ associations, Association of 








Institutional Management Association in Great Britain 


Teachers of Domestic Subjects, local 
associations, and private individuals. 

Its numbers already include bursars 
and stewards in university colleges, 
wardens in halls of residence and hos- 
tels, housekeepers in hotels and _ insti- 
tutions, caterers, school matrons, diet- 
etians, institutional cooks, demonstra- 
tors, canteen supervisors and others en- 
gaged in similar kinds of work. 

For a long time the need of such an 
organization has been keenly felt, and 
the response which has 


been received 





How to save on tires 


Free booklet tells tire facts every motorist should know 









































































































































































































Do you want to get greater mileage and safety for 
your tire dollars? This free Better Buymanship 
booklet will show you how. It contains many 
facts on tires that can help you make substantial 
savings on this important item of motoring ex- 
pense. 

Do you know, for instance, whether price is an 
accurate guide to tire quality? Which line tire 
usually proves the most economical buy? Does the 
way you drive your car have more effect on tire 
cost per mile than the quality or brand? What can 
you do to get the greatest mileage out of your 
tires? Is a rear tire blow-out less serious than a 
front tire blow-out? How fast does high speed 
driving shorten tire life? Are four-ply tires ade- 
quate for the car towing a trailer? Does it pay to 
retread tires? 


Answers to important tire questions 
‘‘Automobile Tires’’ gives the answers to all these 
questions and many others. The booklet was writ- 
ten by an impartial engineer after consultation 
with automotive authorities. It provides a prac- 
tical digest of the latest information on tires and 
how to handle them to get the greatest service for 
the money spent. 


Household Finance has published this booklet 





Special educational offer 
of Household publications 


The Household Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion now contains 30 titles. A teacher or club 
leader may have one order each year, sent free 
and postpaid, consisting of not more than 50 
copies of ‘Money Management for House- 
holds”’ and not more than 50 copies of any one 
other title. (Assortment of titles not possible in 
this special offer.) “Money Management for 
Households,” the budget book, will be sent 
free, postpaid. For all other orders, please send 
2%c per booklet to cover mailing costs. (This 
offer supersedes all previous offers.) 








as part of its consumer education program. You 
are invited to send the coupon for a copy without 
obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


«+.one of America’s leading family finance organizations 


1878 Completing Sixty Years of Servicetothe American Family 1938 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


with 235 branches in 152 cities 






















































Research Department PHE-K, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of the Better Buymanship booklet ‘Automobile Tires. 
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State 
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since it 


joining every day. 


The Association arranges conferences 
and meetings for its members and gives 
about 
It offers a number of fa- 
cilities, which include advantageous in- 
surance schemes, trading schemes and 
library subscriptions with various well- 
rates. A 
journal dealing with matters of interest 


them information 
their work. 


and advice 


known libraries at reduced 


to members is published monthly. 


It is hoped before long to establish a 
employment 


pension scheme and an 


bureau. 


As the Association grows, branches 
will be formed up and down the coun- 
try, each branch having its own local 
In this way attendance at 


committee. 
meetings will be facilitated, and mem- 
bers will have more opportunity of es- 
tablishing contact with those doing simi- 
lar work. Two such branches have al- 
ready been formed, one for Yorkshire, 
and one for Edinburgh and the East of 
Scotland. 

Miss Agatha Lumby, who was trained 
at the National Training College of Do- 
mestic Subjects and has had wide ex- 
perience of catering and other branches 
of domestic administration in Great 
Britain and abroad, has been appointed 
organizer of this newly formed Asso- 
ciation. 

D. M. Northcroft 
Surrey, England. 







American Education Week 


The National Education Association 
has invited the Department of Home 
Economics of the N. E. A. to participate 
in the eighteenth annual observance of 
American Education Week, which oc- 
curs this year from November 6-12th. 
The Department, in taking advantage of 
this opportunity, wishes to invite and to 
urge every home economics department 
in the schools of our country to plan 
and participate in special activities for 
this Week. 

The theme chosen for American Edu 
cation Week is: Education for Tomor 
row’s America. Home economics pro 
grams can make a distinct contribution 
to this goal by stressing the place o! 
home economics in the general educa- 
tion of every boy and girl. 

A packet of mimeographed materials 
containing many suggestions for the ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
by home economics departments will be 
made available at N. E. A. headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. This will be sent 
free to members of the Department 
upon request. 
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was decided to form the As- 
sociation has been most encouraging. 
After it had been in existence for only 
two months, the membership reached a 
total of over 600, and new members are 








For Good Experience 
By Isabel Dolan 


Assistant Cafeteria Manager 
San José State College 
California 


66 ND the fifth year of an Institu- 

A tion Management course is de- 
voted to training and experience as an 
apprentice.” These words are no doubt 
familiar to every student who aspires 
to some day become an_ institutional 
manager. However unwelcome they may 
seem to the college student, who by 
graduation thinks she knows all the 
whys and hows of personnel manage- 
ment, quantity cookery, equipment pur- 
chasing, menu planning, and the many 
other phases taught in the Institution 
Management curriculum, she will soon 
realize the necessity and the value of 
such experience. 

The College Cafeteria at San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, 
under the management of Mrs. Sarah 
M. Dowdle, offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for such training and experience. 
When as an apprentice I was introduced 
to the organization, I was amazed at 
the activity going on in such a small 
amount of space, because the kitchen 
certainly does not supply the square 


feet per person served specified in 


equipment courses. However this may 
be, the cafeteria continues to serve some 
five hundred regular meals a day in 
addition to outside functions. The stu- 
dent Meal Club, served three meals a 
day, accounts for most of these meals. 
In addition to this, many faculty and 
students are served the noon meal. 

In connection with this regular serv- 
ice, I found my knowledge of principles 
of meal planning, buying and serving in- 
valuable, for I assisted Mrs. Dowdle in 
the daily checking of refrigerators and 
left-overs, menu planning, and ordering, 
which is organized in such a way that 
it is readily learned. It is a real experi- 
ence to plan menus on the limited budg- 
et and it gives a thorough review of 
the dietetic requirements and food val- 
ues necessary for college students. More 
than this, the problem of variety and 
appeal keeps any would-be institution 
manager busy trying to find new meth- 
ods and new secrets for making the 
ordinary foods palatable and interesting. 
With the very practical application here, 
the principles and technique of buying 
foods daily become much more under- 
standable than when they were learned 
from the book. 

During the first few weeks I learned 
the work at each unit in the kitchen 
by actual practice. An apprentice stu- 
dent’s most important value to the or- 
ganization is the ability to substitute for 
sick or absent employees, and it is only 
when she knows the problems of each 
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1 pound (4 cups) 
Eatmor Cranberries 


1'> cups sugar 3 tablespoons water 
2 tablespoons flour 1 tablespoon melted butter 
14 teaspoon salt Pie crust 


Chop cranberries and mix with remaining ingredi- 
ents. Fill pie plate lined with pastry, and arrange 
strips of pie crust, criss-cross over the top. Bake in 
a moderate oven, 375°F., 45-50 minutes. 


Crarberny Change feltdh 


no cooking) 

1 pound (4 cups) Eatmor Cranberries 

2 oranges 2 cups sugar 
Put cranberries through food chopper. Quarter the 
whole oranges, remove seeds and put through 
chopper. Mix with cranberries and sugar. Let stand 
for afew hours before serving. This easy, popular un- 
cooked relish can be put up for future use in sterilized 
glasses covered with paraffin. Very good with all 
meats, hot or cold. 


10 Minuit Coanchoorg Seuuce 


12 cups sugar 
2 cups water 
1 pound (4 cups) Eatmor Cranberries 

Boil sugar and water together 5 minutes. Add cran- 
berries and boil without stirring until all the skins 
pop open. (5 minutes is usually sufficient.) Remove 
from fire, allow the sauce to remain in vessel until 
cool. 1 pound of Eatmor Cranberries makes 2'% 
pounds of sauce. 


FREE! COOK BOOKS i 
FOR COOKING CLASSES | 


Eatmor Cranberries 
90 West Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Please send me —————— copies 
of “Cranberries and How to Cook 
Them.”’ 














Name 

Address 

City iis P.H.E. 
10-38 


405 












unit of work that she can assist in or 
supervise that work. 

I gained a unique and interesting ex- 
the athletic 
training tables. To most people Septem- 


perience in supervising 
ber means the beginning of another ex- 
citing football season, but to the College 
Cafeteria it means from thirty to fifty 
football huskies with corresponding ap- 
petites. Basketball training table follows 
in the winter quarter, with about fifteen 
smaller appetites. The splendid coopera- 
the athletic 
greatly in making 

function smoothly. 


tion of helps 


the training tables 


department 


the activities of the 


College Cafeteria as a food service, the 


In addition to 





kitchen and dining room also serve as 
laboratories for Institution Management 
classes. In the fall and spring quarters, 
1 assisted with the supervision and di- 
rection of the laboratory work. During 
winter quarter the main class activity 
is the the 
Room. The novelty of the tea room 


operation of College Tea 
appeals to many of the faculty and stu- 
dents on the campus. 

A large part of my day was devoted 
to supervision of student workers, as 
would be expected on a college campus. 
Two cooks, a salad man and a counter 
worker comprise the regular staff of the 
cafeteria. All other positions as dish- 
washers, counter girls, etc. are filled by 








A Pittsfield, Mass. teacher writes: 


From an Elizabeth, N. J. teacher: 


recipes at home.” 





| 

Valuable supplementary material | 
to our text and reference books,” 
say Cookery teachers 





The enthusiastic reception Home Economics teachers have given these 4 
new Cookery booklets is a source of genuine pride to the makers of 
Crisco. Here are some typical comments. 


“We have no regular text books and | found the informa- | 
tion in the booklets informative and very helpful; and the | 
recipes dependable and not too expensive for our use.” | 
| 
| 


“We found the material informative, scientific and inter- 
esting enough so that students wanted to read it. 
always love to get recipe books and try out a lot of the 


Writes an up-State New York teacher: 
“We find that material in addition to our text book stimu- 
lates interest and gives a broader viewpoint.” | 


We believe you will find these 4-booklets equally helpful in your 


Cookery classes. A free sample set is yours for the asking. Additional 
booklets may be had for 2c each, or 5c for each complete set. 


Procter & Gamble | 


Home Economics Dept. X-1038 .... . IWORYDALE, OHIO 
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students. 
any other duty, will test the initiat've of 


This supervision, more than 


the future institution manager. 

After I completed my year’s appren 
ticeship at the College Cafeteria I found 
that I possessed a world of practical 
experiences that make my college train- 
ing more valuable and more useful to 
me. Along with this very practical ex- 
perience has come something intangible 
—much harder to express. Shall we say 
it is an appreciation of the Institution 
Management profession? It is a reali- 
zation of the importance of high stand- 
ards that have developed since the sys- 
tematic and scientific study of the prob- 
lems of institutions has become a part 
of the 
the Management, 
and a great interest in the advancement 
and maintenance of these standards as 


economics curriculum in 


Institution 


home 
form of 


the field continues to grow. 


Community Cooperation 


Excellent cooperation from merchants 
n securing illustrative material for use 
in classwork is reported and described 


by Edith Gloss, home economics teacher 
of Winterset, lowa, in a recent issue of 
School Life. 

"At hret.’ 
rather hesitant about asking for the loan 
of material, but found merchants very 
willing to Now they even 
save material for me to use.” 


Miss Gloss states, “I was 


cooperate. 


One drygoods store saves its large 
pattern hooks for the school each month, 
which the teacher finds useful in teach- 
ing dress design and pattern selection. 
The school also receives from. this store 
its sample order books for yard goods 
which are used for studying color, qual- 
ity of material, and designs of textiles. 
Last year, the store loaned the schoo! 
one garment of each style and price in 
its stock to be used in judging ready-to 
wear undergarments 

A variety store lent 10 vases which 
the home economics teacher used as ex 
amples in a study on proportion, line, 
and cost of 
One merchant loaned more than 


color suitability to use, 
vases. 
20 toys representing types for various 
age levels and varieties in quality and 
price, for use in a toy selection unit 
scheduled just before Christmas. 

Meat demonstrations were conducted 
by the 
grocery store. 


department of a local 
A merchant who handles 


paint and wall paper gave a lecture on 


meat 


judging quality in these commodities 
He used his sample books for illustra 
tive material and gave each girl sampk 
cards of paints and other wall finish« 
which they used later in planning colo: 
schemes for rooms. He also loaned thi 
school his large wall paper sample bool 
and provided paint charts and book 
about painting for each member of th 


adult class in home furnishing. 
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By Beulah I. Coon 


Agent, Home Economics Education 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


OME economics was originally in- 
troduced into the school system to 

help students meet more effectively some 
of the practical problems of the home. 
Many influences have tended to draw at- 
tention away from this original goal. 
Not only does subject matter need re- 
evaluation; even more. significant are 
the teaching procedures, the school or 
college organization, and the part home 
economics plays in the educational pro- 
gram of all students as well as in the 
program of those majoring in this field. 
Most individuals are members of fam- 
The family and the school are in 
a position to make the direct 
contribution of any of the 
of society to a democratic way of liv- 
ing. The which these insti- 
tutions are giving experience in demo- 


ilies. 
most 
institutions 


extent to 


cratic rather than authoritarian pro- 
cedures may well be studied. Compart- 
mentalization, specialization, subject 


domination, logical organization as con- 
trasted with that around life experiences, | 
the place of knowledge as an end in edu- 
cation apart from understanding and 
from changes in behavior resulting from 
knowledge—all need to be reconsidered 
in the light of the most recent findings 
of psychology. 

Five questions, therefore, are suggest- 
ed as important for groups to consider 
in evaluating their present contribution 
to education: 

1. Is it possible to make more appar- 
ent in our school or college program a 
belief that education for family life is 
That it should be 
a part of the educational program of all 


our major concern? 


college students and dominate the cur- 
offered all 
in home economics ? 


ricula students who major 

2. Is it possible to organize the pro- 
gram so that it makes a more significant 
contribution to a democratic way of life, 
demonstrating a belief in the worth of 
each individual through recognition of 
individual abilities, interests, and capaci- 
ties, through flexibility in the curriculum 
and 


and in individual course’ work, 


through demonstrating in administrative, 


guidance, and teaching procedures the 


value of cooperation for the common 


good? 


3. How may the program be revised 


so that faculty and students may become 
more socially sensitive and more able to 
lead in recognizing social changes and in 
making adjustments by which all groups 
in society may have opportunities for 
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Some Questions for Home Economists 


fuller development and greater satisfac 
tion in living? 

4. How may teachers be aided to see 
student growth in the area of family life 
as the goal to which their subject con- 
tributes and to understand how to use 
the 
students to become functioning members 


findings of psychology in aiding 
of a democratic society ? How may they 
be helped to set up a philosophy of edu 
these understandings, 


offset 


cation, based on 


tradition as a 


enough to 


strong 








When the recipe 
calls for sour milk 
or cream, Irradi- 
ated Carnation 
Milk, soured by the 
addition of vinegar, meets the need 
with modern efficiency. No wait- 
ing; no guessing as to the degree 
of acidity! Try this delicious Date 
Cake. . . you'll see. 
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How can we secure 


guide to practices? 


new teachers with a sound background 


in educational philosophy and psychol 
ogy, as well as with special preparation 
In some phase of home economics sub 
ject matter? 

5. How may the school or college be 
organized so that it will aid the student 
more effectively in concentrating all his 
efforts on problems important to his own 
development and significant to society, 
and thus further the growing, integrative 
him ? 


process for 


Krom School Life 
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CARNATION COMPANY 
702D Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 

Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover 
cost and postage, for the de luxe Carnation Cook Book 


Name. 
Address 
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Scientific Research and Investigation Contribute 
to Attractive Clothing and Style 


By William H. Dooley 


Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York City 


Very few people realize how much 
recent research and investigation in tex- 
tiles, clothing, etc., have contributed to 
happiness and enjoyment in wearing at- 
tractive clothing at reasonable prices for 
all classes of people. 

Since the needs and desires of wear- 
ing apparel are unlimited in scope and 


the instinctive desire to be distinctive in 
dress calls for frequent changes, it fol- 
lows that constant investigation and re- 
search should be made to find (a) new 
materials for clothing, (b) substitutes 
that are cheaper for existing materials 
that are satisfying and popular, (c) new 
processes and new finishes to increase 





A FREE LIBBY BOOKLET 


of special interest to Home Economists 
READY TO USE IN YOUR FALL CLASSES 


Essential for all Home Economics 
students is a general background 
of knowledge about canned foods 


(yo! and Mate 





—how they are grown and selected 
and packed; their nutritive con- 
tributions and place in the diet; 
how best to serve them. 


A new booklet giving this in- 
formation in highly readable form 
has just been prepared by Mary 
Hale Martin, Home Economics 
Director for Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby. As Home Economist for 
one of the country’s leading can- 
ners, who packs a wider variety of 
foods than any other single com- 
pany, Miss Martin is uniquely 





qualified to summarize the story 
of canned foods. 


You will find that her book is 
usable, practical, specific. And 
that its detailed picture of the 
Libby operation brings home un- 
forgettably the fact that there are 
no safer, finer, more wholesome 
foods than the quality canned 
foods of today. 


“All About Canned Foods” is a 
handsome, 64-page booklet. It is 
free, in limited quantities for 
classroom use or single copies. 
Clip the coupon below. 


Home Economics Dept., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


Chicago, Ilinois. 


Please send me 
Foods.” 


hy ae 
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free copies of vour new booklet “All About Canned 
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the attractiveness of clothing, (d) new 
dyestuffs to increase the variations of 
coloring, (e) new applications of color- 
ing, (f) new methods of designing and 
fitting wearing apparel for all classes 
and types of people. 

This has been done during the last 
century, particularly during the last 
generation, due to the development of 
the spirit of research, to newly discov 
ered principles of biology, chemistry, 
physics, psychology, art, sociology, and 
economics, and to renewed interest in 
the whole fabrics and 
clothing. 

It may be of interest to briefly recall 
the meaning of the above scientific 
terms. 


question of 


s10LOGY is the science of living things, 
and since most of the raw materials for 
textiles, such as cotton, linen, wool, and 
silk, come from vegetables and animals, 
the principles of biology may be utilized 
to improve and explain the growth of 
these different fibers and the improve 
ment of furs. 

The study of the growth of (a) silk, 
cotton, etc., (b) the application of fer- 
tilizers, (c) the rotation of crops, (d) 
the use of insecticides, and, (e) the best 
staples for various uses, gives additional 
opportunities for research in_ biology. 
In fact, textiles and clothing might well 
be considered economic biology. 


CHEMISTRY explains the compositions 
that are used and changes that take place 
in bleaching, manufacture and applica- 
tion of dyestuffs to fabrics, the manu 
facture of rayons, etc. 

One of the elements of clothing that 
has given us much joy and happiness, is 
color. While originally we were in 
clined to use the deep colors — the 
primaries—through investigation and re 
search and discovery of synthetic dye 
stuffs from coal tar products it has 
been possible to produce over 25,000 col 
ors adapted for different uses. These 
colors have been given to fibers by dye 
ing and printing. 

The large number of colors allows us 
to have new fashions in colors for fab 
each season, Ot 


and costumes 


course all these new ideas in colors ar¢ 


rics 


simply new shades of the familiar colors 
The application of art principles to 
coloring has given us more interesting 
combinations of colors by (a) harmony 
and (b) contrast, and also the line et! 
fects of color and luster. 
The discovery of coal tar dyes gave us 





dyestuffs of various degrees of fastnes 
and color, placing rich artistic colorin: 
at low prices within the reach of all 


Puysics explains the physical prope: 
I j 


ties of fabrics such as mercerizatio: 
moisture taking, luster, color, the pri 
ciples of mechanism, and the use of t 


machinery in the manufacture of | 
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yarn, cloth, etc., and the invention of 
automatic machinery and electric eye de- 
vices. The discovery of mercerization 
and other finishing operations gave us 
an opportunity to add new properties to 
dull fabrics, producing mercerized cot- 
ton, and schreinerization gives an addi- 
tional luster to mercerized cotton fab- 
rics. 

Various physical and chemical proc- 
esses to improve the qualities of fab- 
rics such as Neva-Wet, Sanforizing, 
anti-crease, and Bellmanizing have been 
invented by research. 

Neva-Wet. This is a chemical process 
that claims that it renders fabrics water 
and moisture repellent, perspiration and 
stain resistant. It does not affect the 
hands, feel or finish of even the finest 
sheer fabric. Not only has it no injuri- 
ous reactions, they tell us, but it actu- 
ally has been used to set colors, and in 
the case of rayon it increases the tensile 
strength 31 per cent. It may be used for 
all types of fabrics—silk, rayon, wool, 
linen, and cotton, and must be fre- 
quently repeated. 


Anti-Crease Finish. This finish gives 
cotton and also rayon fabrics a resiliant 
and resistant quality to creasing or 
crumpling. It consists of treating mer- 
cerized cotton fabrics or rayon fabrics 


so that all of the fibers are impregnated * 


with a synthetic resin. The process 
“swells” the porous cotton or rayon 
fibers and gives them a characteristic 
springiness similar to that of wool. It is 
not a filling or finish applied to the sur- 
face of the cloth. This anti-crease finish 
gives body and weight to the cloth and 
will stand up under repeated washings. 
Goods given this finish will also tend to 
shrink less. In the case of rayon the 
process increases the strength of rayon 
tremendously when wet. 


Other improvements are easier cut- 
ting, sewing without frayed edges, a 
crispness and freshness, and a lasting 
resistance to casual mussing and han- 
dling. If samples of untreated and 
treated fabrics are taken and squeezed, 
the ordinary fabric will be crumpled, 
whereas the treated fabric will be hardly 
affected. If any creases are present they 
will disappear after a short time. 


The anti-crease process for treating 
textiles with the use of formaldehyde 
and synthetic resin was developed in 
England and is used by several firms 
here under their license. 


Sanforizing. This is claimed to be the 
only patented mechanical process for the 
control of shrinkage. It is applicable 
only to cottons and linens. No chemicals 
are used in the process, which is actu- 
ally washing in its most severe form. 
The color and strength of the fabric are 
not affected, but the process does affect 





| 
| 


the finish of a high lustered cloth which 
will shrink greatly. 


Bellmanizing. This is a process which 
eliminates “temporary make-up” from 
cotton and gives it a permanent wash- 
able quality independent of starch. It 
gives the fabric a definite hand (or feel), 
usually crisp; it seals these properties 
into the cloth; it makes the yarn round 
and smooth an free of lint and dirt. 
There are six finishes achieved by Bell- 
manizing,—a crisp organdy finish, a 
modified transparent finish for lawns or 
muslins, a soft sheer transparent challis 
finish, a soft transparent linen finish, a 
wool finish. 








Vocational Education in Illinois 

Since 1934 the enrollment has doubled 
in Vocational Trade and_ Industrial 
classes with an increase from twenty-six 
to seventy-one different schools now 
offering this type of training. 

The present enrollment in Vocational 
Homemaking classes has _ increased 
seventy-six per cent since 1934 and one 
hundred seven new departments have 
been added. 

During the past year there were 729 
teachers employed in the high schools to 
teach vocational trade and industria! 
subjects; 326 to teach vocational home 
making subjects; 312 to teach vocational 
agriculture subjects. 
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Give your classwork this year a fresh new slant! Register 
for Spool Cotton’s Monthly News Bulletin, free each month 
of the school year to each sewing teacher and home demon- 
stration agent. It flashes the news of sewing projects, teach- 
ing aids, publications . . . helps you get across your ideas as 
never before. In addition, we're offering for the first time our 
new advance edition of “The Story of Cotton Thread”... a 
booklet you'll not want to miss. Check the coupon today! 


Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, Educational Bureau, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
© I wish to register for the New Monthly News Bulletin. Check here if you are not already 


registered . I wish 
Name 
State School 


High School Teacher 


College Teacher 


. copies of “The Story of Cotton Thread.” 


\ddreas 
No, Studenta 


HDA, 


nio 
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The Misinformed 
Consumer 
(Continued from page 386) 


had used three packages, I decided that 
the fault lay in the consumer-protector’s 
kitchen. 
cook, did not know how to make good 
coffee. Possibly she did not know how 
to wash the pot properly. More coffee 
is ruined by cooks than by the manu- 


Some one, his wife or his 


facturers who invest millions in formu- 
las, new machinery and advertising their 
products ! 

The same speaker advised his hearers 
that they were foolish to pay $1.00 per 


box for a widely advertised brand of 
face powder when, in a 5-and-10 cent 
store across the street, they could buy 
equally good powder at 10 cents the 
box. 

Again curiosity led me into adven- 
ture. I promptly bought two boxes of 
powder. Naturally the dollar box proved 
the more economical buy. It contained 
exactly twelve times as many teaspoon- 
tuls of powder as the ten-cent box. As 
to quality, I admit I had no laboratory 
test made, but the powder in the dollar 
box was chiffon-fine, a light and delicate 
film on the face, while the cheap powder 
was heavy, the sort that clogs pores 


unwholesomely. 





ee 
YOU TEACH INFANT 


NUTRITION 


How The “‘Handbook For Teachers’’ 


Helps You 


1. Contains excellent suggestions for add- 
ing new interest to your classroom 


sessions. 


Contains most recent scientific data on 


the subject of infant feeding. 


The study of Infant Nutrition is clearly 
outlined in a concise, well arranged 


form. 

This booklet was written by a 
recognized authority, Lillian B. 
Storms, Ph.D. 


Gerber's 
BABY FOODS 


Apricot and Apple Sauce . . . Beets 
.. + Carrots... Cereal... Green 
Beans . . . Liver Soup with Vege- 
tables ... Peas... Prunes... 


Spinach . . . Tomatoes . . . 
Vegetable Soup 


How The Supplementary Leaflet 
Helps Your Students 


1. The Leaflet for Students offers your 
class the opportunity of discussing 
accepted methods on Infant Nutrition. 


2. The informative facts on infant feeding 
are of a purely impartial nature. 


3. The student can use the leaflet as a 
supplement to her written notes, re- 
ferring to it whenever necessary. 


4. Interesting illustrations help students 
remember the text matter. 


Send for your copy of the ‘Handbook 
for Teachers” and sufficient copies of 
the Students’ Supplementary Leaflet for 
our students. 


INFANT NUTRITION 
MADE MORE INTER- 
ESTING. 

Gerber Products Co., 

Dept. 2410 

Fremont, Mich. 
(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed 
by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, 
Ontario) 

Please send me without cost: 

(a) Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph.D., containing information and sug- 
gestions on how to make lessons more interesting. 

(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to supple- 
ment classroom discussions. ( ) Please state quan- 
tity desired. 

(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food. 


Write name and address in margin. 
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The selection of powder is a most 
personal matter and one in which taste 
is an important factor. Let no man, 
however laboratory-wise, try to settle 
the question for any woman. But it is 
a bit trying for one who has watchea 
the advance of her sex to listen while 
so-called authorities fill the minds of 
women with such twaddle. 

But perhaps the most entertaining in- 
cident of all my tours was supplied by 
a clergyman in a prosperous community 
who announced as the subject of his 
address before a gathering of club wom- 
en—The Menace of Advertising. 

After reading various quotations from 
widely exploited books attacking Ameri- 
can-made and branded products and 
after a burst of picturesque oratory, he 
brandished a copy of the local news- 
paper. Here, he claimed, lay proof that 
women are being urged to buy what 
they do not need and cannot afford. 
Here was evidence that advertising is 
misleading if not downright dishonest. 

Later I bought a copy of the paper 
and studied it carefully. Following the 
fashion of the day, local merchants had 
announced special sales of clothing, fur- 
niture and house-furnishings without 
which the average woman finds shop- 
ping stale and unprofitable, also cut 
rates in cosmetics and toilet articles. Of 
such material are shopping lists com- 
piled. 

I found advertisements which ap- 
pealed to thrift, to imagination and to 
sentiment, but nothing to justify the 
brand-from-the-burning oratory of the 
day’s speaker. 

Nor was he qualified to speak on the 
subject. He had never worked a day in 
a store or factory. He knew nothing 
about merchandising, distributicn, or 
marketing conditions. He had _ never 
visited the laboratory of a manufactur- 
ing plant in his own community. But he 
had read a sensational book or two 
attacking business and he knew how to 
make headlines in newspapers. 

This sort of thing is going on all over 
the country today. 

More power to the business groups, 
the congressional committees and the 
educators who are trying sincerely to 
establish higher standards in manufac- 
turing, merchandising and advertising 
but confusion to the gossip mongers, the 
sensation-loving, self-seeking “experts” 
who seek to tear down that which they 
lack the fitness, the vision and the cour- 
age to build. 

And who is better fitted to confound 
them than workers in the field of home 
economics ? 

Here is a group of women whio 
learned long since to distinguish between 
honest and dishonest products, how to 
detect facts from half-baked theorics. 
Their experience either as teachers or 
as practical workers in factories, can- 
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neries and testing kitchens has taught 
them to detect the true and false. 

They can give consumers groups hon- 
est information about honest products. 
They can meet such phrases as “They 
say” and “I heard” with facts. 

This is no sentimental appeal to work- 
ers in home economics. It is an appeal 
to reason and logic. | have never met 
a home economics woman in_ business 
who was not enthusiastic and loyal to 
the company employing her, who did 
not realize that the business man has a 
story which he has been too busy to tell. 

And if this is not sufficient reason 
for action, let home economics workers 
and teachers read the evidence that 
business men, manufacturers and even 
advertisers are basically honest, in facts 
and figures as they are presented in the 
issue of Consumers’ Guide for July 
16 and 20, 1938. Here is the official 
bulletin of the Consumers’ Counsel Di- 
vision, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. It is published under the di- 
rection of D. E. Montgomery, who is 
accepted as final authority on all con- 
sumer problems. Surely if the figures 
presented in this bulletin are not au- 
thoritative, they could not appear in this 
publication of the Federal Government. 

According to this report, a special 
survey of advertising has been made by 
the Special Board of 
the Federal Trade Commission. For this 
project, the Board and its staff read 
137,000 advertisements in 216 news- 
papers and 677 magazines, plus continui- 
ties of 470,00C radio advertisements, 
amounting to a million typewritten 
pages. A colossal undertaking! 

The report shows that out of 23,000 
periodical advertisements, representing 
2,300 advertisers, and 25,000 radio ads 
by 1,275 advertisers which required spe- 
cial study, it was found that there were 
840 against which action was started. 

Figure it out for yourself! Out of 
137,000 advertisements in periodicals and 
470,000 radio continuities, the Special 
Board discovered 840 
honesty ! 

Reduce this to percentages, and you 
will find that one advertisement in a 
thousand, or one-tenth of one percent 
was found to be actually dishonest. Yet 
loose thinkers and loose speakers con- 
demn the other 999 manufacturers and 
advertisers of branded products, and 
employ illogical arguments and 
leading statements to poison the minds 


cases of dis- 


mis- 


of consumers against the very industries 
in which their husbands and children 
must find employment. 

Is it time for sincere and clear-think- 
ing workers in home economics to 
speak in defense of the 999 honest 
manufacturers who pay the taxes which 
support the teaching of home econom- 
ics in this country? The question is as 
timely as it is urgent. 
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Plant and Equipment for 
Homemaking Education 
(Continued from page 385) 

struction; food and clothing laboratories 
or work areas have been considered ab- 
solutely essential to the teaching of 
home economics. 

Thus attention has been kept focused 
upon only two phases of homemaking, 
to a rela- 
total 


instruction has been limited 
tively small 
school population and to a small per- 


percentage of our 


centage of the girls attending the public 
schools. 





economics in the sec- 


tions for home 


ondary schools have been developed 
upon the basis of the projection of adult 
needs rather than upon the basis of the 
needs of the secondary school student. 
secondary 


Analysis of the needs of 


school students reveal a wide range 
which lie within the area of home and 
family life. 

These needs differ with the stages of 
growth and development of the in- 
dividual; they differ 
student ; students 


part of a community will differ from 


from student to 


needs of from one 


those in another part of the same com- 


As a matter of fact, teaching situa- 


(Continued on page 412) 











ERE’S a new baking discovery that 

H women everywhere have been 
waiting for. It’s an absolutely new and 
amazing kind of baking yeast that com- 
bines, for the first time, two remarkable ad- 
vantages. It’s called MACA YEAST and it 
stays fresh for weeks when kept on any 
ordinary pantry shelf—and it gives the 
fast baking actionyou'vealwayswanted! 


Nothing New to Learn 


No new recipes are required when you use 
Maca YEAsT. Just follow ‘‘old favorites.” 
But you can expect the grandest success 
you've ever had. For MACA lets you make 
the lightest, fluffiest bread and rolls you 
can imagine. And without worries about 
the freshness of your yeast or the fuss and 
bether of ‘‘setting a sponge’’ hours before 
baking time. When you are ready to bake, 
you simply stir MACA YEAST in a cup of 
lukewarm water. That’s all the “getting 
ready”’ you need to do. 


Women Everywhere Are Switching 


Thousands of Home Economists, Domestic 
Science Teachers and housewives who 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


Women Are Amazed By This 
Marvelous New Baking Yeast 


Maca Yeast Keeps for Weeks Without Refrigeration 4 


|_ —Yet It Gives the Fast Action You’ve Always Wanted! 





have tried MACA wouldn’t think of 
going back to other kinds. Why should 
they, when the cost is the same and 
when results cause them to write in state- 
ments like these: ‘‘MACA YEAST has cer- 
tainly lightened my baking tasks.” 
“... the grandest baking results ever— 
and the convenience of MACA has won 
my classes completely.” 


Try MACA YEAST yourself—tomorrow. 
You can get it at most grocers’. If yours 
doesn’t have it he’ll gladly 
order on request. Or 
if you want to 
try MACA before 
you buy—send 
the coupon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON 
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11750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular ! 
| size package of MACA YEAST. 
| 

| Name 


' 
| Address or R.F.D. 














Plant and Equipment for 
Homemaking Education 
(Continued from page 411) 


munity; the needs of students in one 
community will differ from those in 
another community; needs of students 
in any one community will differ from 
year to year. 

While need must always be a basic 
factor to be considered in determining 
the type of teaching situation to be pro- 
vided for home economics, the number 
of students whose needs are receiving 
consideration is a factor of equal im- 
portance. In too many instances, the 


number of students to be served by the 
homemaking program is determined by 
the teaching situation which has been 
provided. And this number, in turn, is 
too frequently determined by the num- 
ber of stoves and sewing machines which 
a school can purchase and accommodate 
in a given area. 

It is entirely conceivable that the best 
type of teaching situation for home eco- 
nomics which it might be possible to 
provide in a given school might entirely 
eliminate equipment for either cooking 
or sewing or both. It would mean, per- 
haps, that the teaching situation was not 
entirely adequate in terms of the needs 
of all the students but such a teaching 











“Tt is the good little things well done that 
go to make up a successful and truly good 


life, business or nation.” 


—WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
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F it comes from Sexton’s it must be good because no 


matter whether it is small or large every item on your 


pantry shelf is an important product to us. The same 


infinite care in selection, preparation and packaging is 


given your occasional needs as your everyday wants. The 


Edelweiss label on any product means it has been pro- 


duced to meet the most exacting tests ... successful use 


by expert chefs and profitable 


service to the public. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
SEXTON SPECIAL 


MerchandiseStyled to Your Needs 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


situation might meet more needs of 
more students where problems of home 
and family life in areas other than food 
preparation and clothing construction 
were found to be more significant. 

The preparation of food and the con- 
struction of clothing are persistent prob- 
lems in the life of the homemaker; the 
selection of food and the selection of 
clothing are persistent problems with 
every individual. Yet far more em- 
phasis has been placed upon problems 
of food preparation and clothing con- 
struction than upon food selection and 
clothing selection in the secondary 
school program. 

A critical analysis of the needs of 
secondary school students will reveal 
many significant problems in the area 
of home and family life, the solution 
of which does not demand a knowledge 
of either food preparation or of cloth- 
ing construction, Shall we continue to 
ignore these oftentime more important 
needs just because a school is unable 
to provide a stove-eye for each student 
and a sewing machine for every four or 
five girls? We shall never develop pro- 
grams of homemaking education which 
are adequate in terms of needs until we 
develop more flexible plans for teaching 
situations. 

Homemaking is a complex job; the 
secondary school student does not have 
full responsibility for this job, but he 
participates in a wide range of home 
activities and experiences. Teaching sit- 
uations should provide opportunities for 
the consideration of these problems and 
these situations should be closely related 
to the life situation in which the stu- 
dents actually deal with the problems. 

The home economics cottage with a 
general workroom and ample living 
room area seems to be fairly adequate 
for small communities where homemak- 
ing classes for youth and adults are 
organized in one center. More adequate 
“apartment” space in urban schools, with 
more work-rooms and fewer specialized 
laboratories will doubtless prove more 
effective. In a field where plant and 
equipment is so closely related to the 
learning process as it is in homemaking 
education, experimentation in curri- 
culum reorganization must be paralleled 
by experimentation in plant and equip- 
ment reorganization. 


Change of Address 


Be sure to notify the Circulation De- 
partment, Lakeside Publishing Com- 
pany, 468—4th Avenue, New York City, 
promptly if you change your address. 
Copies of magazines are not forwarded 
by the post office without payment of 
additional postage. 

It takes about three weeks to put 
through a change of address on our 
records, so by notifying us promptly 
you will be less likely to miss an issue. 
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Kitchen 


See How Economically Your 


Can Be Modernized 


















t No. U-6062 


Send for the new Kewaunee Book of Unit 
Kitchen Furniture. 
Print layouts which this book contains you 
will no doubt find one or more similar to 
your own, 
others have solved the problem of having 
attractive, durable, convenient and economi- 


—— Cabinet Base - 


Among the 12 Blue 
It will interest you to see how 


cal Unit Kitchen Furniture for their 
Home Economics Departments. 


The complete new line of Kewaunee Unit 
Kitchen Furniture is especially attractive and 
economically priced. Free Book shows Cabinet 
Sinks, Storage, Utility and Wardrobe Cabinets, 
Serving Tables and Chairs, Automatic Adjust- 
able Kitchen Stools, etc. Be sure to write 
today for your Free Copy of the Kewaunee 
Unit Kitchen Furniture Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
materials 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 


cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 

This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 


giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 


MATERIAL 


consisting of educational 


n the 


MAKERS BULLETIN 


onthly to all Home Economics Edu- 


receiving this Service write today 
























__ MIXERS 


Waste of money and time in 
obsolete dishwashing methods 
can be STOPPED NOW in 
ANY kitchen! Here's FULL 
SIZE dishwashing and rinsing 
capacity — ina compact 
Hobart Dishwasher at a price 
ANY KITCHEN CAN AF 
FORD! It has all the rugged- 
nese of larger Hobart Models, 
and takes full size racks, If you 
are washing dishes by hand, 
or with an old, half-worn-out 
dishwasher—if you have held 
back from adopting modern 
mechanical equipment because 
of price or lack of space — 
get the full details about this 
new "LM" now 

Have you seen our new 
folder, "SOS"? It contains an 
important story ot savings — 
definite, provable savings for 
kitchen operators, in the use 
of Hobart Dishwashers, Potato 
Peelers, Mixers, Slicers and 
Food Cutters. If you are inter- 
ested in lower costs of serving 
meals, be sure to get this 
timely information. 


The Hobart Mfg. Co. 


1410 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohio 


HOB ART eee KITCHEN 


“§ O S’’ free. Especially interested in 


Please be sure to mail me copy of 
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Meet Jessie— 


The Home Economics Baby 


One of the famous Chase Dolls, 
designed for home economics 
classes that teach child care. 


Just about everything can be 
done with Jessie—bathing, ear 
and nose swabbing, powdering, 
feeding, hygienic care, dress- 
ing, making clothes, and laun- 
dering. 


The special waterproofed cover- 
ing neither cracks nor peels; 
permits daily bathing without 
detriment to the finish or dam- 
age to the filling. Raised fea- 
tures and flexible joints make 
her seem real, and add fun to 
class demonstrations. 


The widespread use of the 
Chase Baby for twenty-five 
years by hospitals, Red Cross, 
mothers’ clinics, public and 
private schools gives proof 
that it meets all technical re- 
quirements. 


For full information write to: 


M. J. Chase 


24 Park Place 
Pawtucket, R. I. 











Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Every Home Economist"; 











TEACHERS! 
MAKE MONEY IN 
SPARE TIME WITH 


STAMPED GOODS 


New 24 pace catalogue FREE 

puts you in money making business. Get scamped 
goods direct from manufacturer—-sell at 100 per cent 
profit Over 100 new items—scarves, pillow cases, 
table cloths, bridge sets, towels, aprons, ete., imported 
linens and novelties Complete instructions for em 
broidery free It's easy Just write: 


MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
22 W. 2ist St., Dept. 381 New York, N. Y. 








_A Practical Home Training 
School at Nvoumi 


(Continued from page 388) 


1 was amazed by their writing. A letter 
from an “old girl’ that came my way 
might put to shame some English letters 
from the same class of girl, it was so 
tidy and fluently expressed. 
Handicrafts have place also in the 
class-rooms. Nvoumi is badly placed for 





natural resources, the only available ma- 
terial being baobab bark which can be 
torn into strips and made into baskets, 
but is not very satisfactory, so, when 
possible, sisal leaves are procured from 
| a distance. A Nvoumi girl who wishes 
| to make a cover to a stool or a head 
pad to place under her water-pot must 
first start from the raw material. Luck- 
| ily she has hard feet, for, after she has 
torn the (agave) leaves 
into strips she softens them by pulling 
them tightly against the soles of her 
feet. I shuddered when watching this, 


fibrous sisal 


| expecting every moment to see the skin 


cut by the edge of the sharp grass-like 
strips but all went well. 


A “games night” took place during 
my stay. African games seemed to con- 
sist in aimless and complicated evolu- 
| tions reminding me of an_ endless 
| “grand-chain” in the lancers. The girls 
all moved very gracefully and seemed 
to enjoy it very much. But the real 
enthusiasm was for two games in which 
some stood on the backs of others. A 
party crawled in on hands and knees 
| with other girls standing on their backs. 
I think this evolution was called “ele- 
phant”, but “giraffe” where the group 
walked in with others standing on their 
| shoulders, provoked even wilder en- 
| thusiasm and laughter! 


The staff consists of three European 
teachers and nine African teachers, “old 
girls” who are constantly changing as 
they leave to be married. Lessons in 
mothercraft and home nursing are also 
given by the sisters of the Mission Hos- 

| pital nearby. 


At the time of my visit there were, 


| at Nvoumi, five runaway brides, aged 


15 and 16, who, not having been to 
school before were finding it hard to 
learn to read, In Central Africa a man 
buys his wife, paying from fourteen to 
thirty head of cattle worth three to ten 

| dollars apiece. Theoretically the girl has 
no say in the matter, she is simply sold 
by her father. But, in practice, if she 

| does not‘ like the man and her father is 
fond of her, he refuses the offer and 
| tries to get the girl married to another 
man whom she may like. But all fathers 
are not kind and there have been all 
too many cases of girls hanging them- 
selves on their marriage night. Now 
they more often take refuge in mission 


schools. The school authorities always. 
send at once for the father and the 
chief of the tribe and the usual result 
is a compromise. The girl stays a year 
or so in school and then leaves to marry 
someone else. 

During that period there was a severe 
drought and several girls who should 
have left to be married were still at 
school, because the dowry cattle had 
died and until the bridegroom could 
collect some more, he could not have 
his bride. 


Carrying Home the 
Harvest 
(Continued from page 393) 


And thrusts his stubble presence in each face; 
With Lizy foots the droll duett away, 

And capers to the tune of ‘Auld Glenae,’ 

Then winds his bunchy arms her waist about, 
And bears the farmer’s daughter out; 

‘And wha can this be now?’ each damsel cries; 
‘What can he want wi’ Lizy?’ each replies. 
‘Aweel,’ rejoins a third, ‘she’s nae great prize!’ ” 


The harvest supper consisted of sub- 
stantial viands well suited to the hearty 
appetites of hungry men and women. 


“Well, on brave boyes, to your Lord's hearth 
Glitt’ring with fire, wher, for your mirth, 
You shall see first the large and cheese 
Foundation of your feast, fat beefe; 

With upper stories, mutton, veale, 

And bacon, which makes full the meale; 

With sev’rall dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all tempting frumentie. 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There’s that which drowns all care, stout beere, 
Which freely drink to your Lord’s health, 

Then to the plough, the commonwealth.” 


finished and 
with 


were 
exhausted 


When the viands 
both men and women 
revelry and song, the guests drank a 
long and hearty toast to the master and 
mistress who presided over the feast: 


“Here's a health to our master, 
The lord of the feast; 

God bless his endeavors, 

And send him increase. 


‘‘May prosper his crops, boys, 

And we reap next year; 

Here’s to our master’s good health, boys, 
Come drink off your beer! 


“Now harvest is ended 

And supper is past; 

Here’s our mistress’ health, boys, 
Come, drink a full glass. 


“For she’s a good woman, 

Provides us good cheer; 

Here’s your mistress’ good health, bovs, 
Come, drink off your beer.”’ 


After singing their hearty toast one 
of the dressed in 
grotesque disguise and entered the room 
shouting, “Largess!”” He then made the 
rounds of the company, collecting such 
money as he could for a continuation 
of the festivities of harvest home. 


revelers sometimes 
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Outside, but... 


—take labels off two No. 10 (Institution 
Size) tins of any fruit or vegetable. 


The cost of labels, packing cases, labor 
of filling, cost of selling, is practically 
same... yet one costs 20c a dozen more 
than the other. The only thing that 
warrants this extra 20c a dozen is what 





“Quality for 85 years” 
Institution Size 
Packages 


—Choice grades under 


—Solid pack pie fruits 


“MONARCH FINER FOODS 
SERVE THE NATION” 
—through Branches and Sales Offices 
at Chicago — Boston — Pittsburgh — 
Jacksonville—Tampa—Los Angeles— 
St. Louis—Milwaukee—San Francisco 


—Detroit—Cleveland—Houston, Texas. Drawer RM 


is inside the tin... 
discovered until you open both tins, 


MONARCH 


invites a comparison of weight of solids, number of 
—Strictly fancy finer servings, quality, color, flavor, fill and uniformity. The 
ee under the Monarch = gnjy way to know how well Monarch Foods can serve you 
= please your eee is to compare them with others. 

i onvince yourself of the value inside the tin. 
pa gy ad yg Mg Send for Free copy of ‘‘Time Tells the Story."’ Wir 
under the Red Lily Label. or write for representative to call. Address Dept. P.H.-10.. 


Institution Department 
REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Canners and Manufacturers 


and that can’t be 


Chicago, Ill. 








Denton Class-Room Exhibit 
For Use by Home Economics Teachers 


This interesting exhibit is already extensively used by 
teachers of Home Economics. Shows actual materials used 
in making hygienic, soft-knit Dentons, with “swatches” 


of body and foot fabric, together with 
booklet describing and illustrating a 
tour of the Denton Mills, and a short 
talk to children. Sent without charge 
on request to this magazine or to the 
address below. 


Hygienic Dentons All Sizes 
for Infants, Children 
and Adults 

Dentons have been known for 30 years 
for health protection. One-piece and 
two-piece styles for infants and chil- 
dren, in Regular (light gray) and cream- 
white De Luxe fabric. Baby Bags for 
infants. Sleeping Hoods for children 
and adults. Adult Dentons for men 
and women. Sold by leading dry goods 
and department stores. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 


Centreville, Michigan 












Eggs--- 


FOR YOUR 


KITCHEN PROBLEMS! 


Milk... Sugar--- 
in FIXT! Just add 1 
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FIXT all fixed GINGER MUFFIN 
MIX is so easy to use that even your 
most inexperienced help can make 
erfect muffins everytime. Fixt 
fixes contain every necessary ingre- 
dient, all top quality, all mixed in 
a kitchen that is spic and span. 
Fixt Mixes also cut down on the 
work of your staff for it’s so quick 
and easy to handle. There’s no fuss, 
no muss, no failures with Fixt Mixes. 


You simply add water and bake. 


Ask your local jobber about Fixt 
Ginger Muffin Mix. Or write us 
direct. We will be glad to give you 
information about Fixt Mixes for 
Waffles, Bran Muffins, Corn Muffins, 
Cookies, Spice Cup Cakes, Devils 
Food Cake, White Cake, Handy 
Doughnuts, Yellow Cake, Pie Crust, 
Ege Griddle Cakes, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Biscuits and Corn Pancakes. 





Write to Dept. PH-10 for your free 
list of 104 Fixt Waffle Combinations 
and 76 Fixt Recipes, 





1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SOCIAL ETIQUETTE 


Hand-books on etiquette and manners for boys 
and girls, Practical, usable knowledge in brief 
and attractive form. 

AS OTHERS LIKE YOU... 

Social etiquette for high school and college 
TEST ON SOCIAL USAGE A-10c B-10c 
(Tests to accompany above book) 

HOW DO YOU DO?... 

Etiquette for juniors 

TEST ON MANNERS FOR JUNIORS 

To accompany “How Do You Do?” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Look Your Best 


on every occasion 


CLAD 


The secret of dressing smartly, 
of selecting the clothes and 
adapting your coiffure, make- 
up, and manners to express 
most appealingly your own 
personality, is simply and in- 
terestingly told, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations in 
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and 


Personality 


by 


MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


gyros designed specifically as 
a text for high-school courses 
in clothing, it has attracted wide- 
spread attention both in and out of 
the academic field. In a highly en- 
tertaining and very practical man- 
ner, it tells all that you should know 
about clothes, their selection, con- 
struction, care, and repair, and 
about hair-dressing and make-up. 


Price $1.72 
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D, APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York. N 


Send me a copy of Ryan's Your Clothes and 
Personality for which 1 enclose $1.7 
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The Home Economist 
In Consumer Service 


(Continued from page 389) 


estingly, translate scientific findings into 
simple language without loss of mean- 
ing, manage a testing kitchen, answer 
correspondence, and cooperate with 
various groups of women. 

The home economist is also found in 
editorial positions on farm journals, 
women’s magazines and on a few gen- 
eral magazines which have a_ home 
section. 

A few banks and department stores 
have advisory services where help is 
given on questions pertaining to various 
home problems. A nutrition service is 
maintained by a large insurance com- 
pany as part of its health education 
work. 

In housing, home economists are em- 
ployed by schools and colleges as direc- 
tors of halls of residence; they manage 
clubs; a very few are in property man- 
agement. As model housing develops 
they will, no doubt, find a place there. 
In decoration they are in department 
stores and in their own shops. 

The developing job in housing at pres- 
ent is that of housekeeper in a hotel, 
a new line of work which is expanding. 


Work Conditions and Rewards 


Work conditions are usually good. In 
hotels the necessity of living in creates 
a problem for some women. In food 
production hours are long and the work 
calls for almost constant standing. In 
some jobs for foods and textile com- 
panies there is much travel. But the in- 
and variety of the work 
compensate. Except in a few utility 
companies there discrimination 
against married women. 

Beginners in food demonstration may 
expect $900 to $1200 a year; in food 
production $15 to $20 a week; in the 
utilities some $1080 a year. In textiles 
the beginner may start in a number of 
ways at from $18 to $25 a week. 

Earnings vary a good deal. Perhaps 
the top salaries are found in textiles— 
in the fashion field. A few costume de- 
signers report earnings of $20,000 a year 
and over. These are exceptional women 
who have been put on a percentage of 
profits basis. In textile promotion work, 
$10,000 is a good “top” and $3600 a 
typical figure. In foods $8000 is a very 
good salary for the director of a de- 
partment and the median is perhaps 
around $4000. In food production top sal- 
aries vary with the size of the unit; 
$3000 is good, and a few reach $6000 
or a bit over. In the utilities $5000 is 
a very good salary, $3000 usual. Some 
consultants charge $35 a day and 
expenses. Executive housekeepers in the 
larger hotels may make $250 a month 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Here’s the Cook Book Hundreds 
of Women Asked for — — 


c7 Recommanted b aa — 
PING INSTITUT 


e aia and Pech ny 'b 
Marie Casteen, Dietitian 
STATLER HOTELS. 


1058 Tested Recipes for Every Type of Dish 


MERRY MIXER 
COOK BOOK 


———=By Helen Robertson——— 


Miss 
or the 





Something brand new in cook books with 
the new type of recipe that assures suc- 
cess. So explicit it enables any novice to 
cook a delicious dinner, it is complete 
for all occasions. Nothing is left out. It 
even includes marketing, storage of foods, 
pattern menus and general principles of 
culinary art. “If only one cook book were 
available to old and young alike this 
would answer the need in a kitchen.’ 
Cleveland News. 600 pages. $2.50. 


mF. A. STOKES CO., 443 Fourth Ave., 








New York au 





SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Other Items. 


$5500 
Many 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ci eO'gete 





Macmillan New York 

















HOUSEHOLD 
PHYSICS 


A new book fully and clearly ex- 
plaining the applications of physi- 
cal laws in the household field, 
from the mechanics of the egqg- 
beater to the principles of air-con- 
ditioning, the photometer, and the 
loud speakers, ete. 388 illustra- 


By 
Madalyn Avery 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


To be " ee : dae 4. pe 
ready in 
October 





c. 500 pp 
$3.50 
(probable) 





Macmillan New York 
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PLANNING YOUR HOME 
By Ericson and Soules 


A New Text With a New Purpose 


Tus book is designed primarily as a textbook for 
classes in home planning. Part I discusses choice of build- 
ing materials and style of architecture, location of home 
site, drafting symbols used in building a home, planning 
floor space, analysis of various rooms based on use, roof, 
doorways, windows, etc., ete., and much related informa- 
tion. Part II consists of Work Units through which teachers 
can introduce students to drawing of plans. 


81%” x 11”, 132 pages, $2.00 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Lllinois 

















ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 
By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 

A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational, or the usual adult classes. Of use to home eco- 
nomics teachers, since the problems can be adapted to the 
interests, needs and experiences of high school students. 
The units are well worked out and each contains a number 


of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword, All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Copyright 1988, by Hawaiian Pineapple Co.. Led 


ECIPE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and 
information cards, send me your name and ad- 
dress. The cards—standard file size—contain in- 
teresting and practical recipes and important 
scientific information about Dole Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to you regu- 
larly free of charge. 

If you have any questions or specific problems 
you want to discuss, write to me. I'll be glad to 
answer you personally. 


bricin Cus» — 


Dole Home Economist 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of Dole 
Pineapple Juice, Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the 
new “Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.— 
Sales Offices: San Francisco, California. 
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EVERY ROAST 
Done ta a Turn! 


Tell “at a glance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage. Accurate, 
easy-to-read. Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid. 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER ROAST MEAT 
THERMOMETER 











For distribution to your pupils — these 
two authoritative booklets on Menstrual 
Hygiene. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


“The Periodic Cycle’—a new booklet 
just off the press. Here is important infor- 
mation based on modern medical opinion. 


nae 
a train ete 
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FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 


‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.’’ A sympathetic booklet to 
be read by young girls before menstru- 
ation begins. Easyto understand.Accurate. 


ee ee 


The Personal Products Corporation, Dept.T 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me ...... copies of ‘The Peri- 
odic Cycle.” copies of “What a 
Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.’ 


Name 





Position 








School. 





Address 
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The Home Economist 
In Consumer Service 


(Continued from page 416) 


plus excellent living accommodations 
and meals. 


Education and Training 

A degree from a first class depart- 
ment of home economics is the basic 
requirement with the emphasis upon 
foods or textiles, according to the field 
of work to be entered. It is education 
in basic science and basic principles that 
is needed—not training in specific sub- 
jects. That must be acquired by ex- 
perience during vacations or after col- 
lege. Colleges cannot and should not 
teach job techniques. There are too 
many of them and they vary too widely 
from firm to firm and from time to 
time. A knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples and how to apply them is what 
the college provides. 

In addition to the subjects usually 
included in a home economics course, 
students planning to enter business need 
more economics and more practice in 
writing and in speaking clear, concise 
English than they ordinarily have. 

For any foods work a knowledge of 
really good food is essential. 

The home economist in business must 
know the consumer, her fancies and her 
needs. This requires experience in the 
home, working under the conditions 
which face the majority of homemakers. 
It means experience in selling or in 
demonstrating. 

Business wants only experienced 
workers. But where can the beginner 
get experience? This is a question which 
must be faced and solved. The women 
now at the top in the field came in from 
teaching or from county home demon- 
stration work. These two routes are 
still open but the advice of the women 
in business is for the beginner to start 
directly in business. She can get a sell- 
ing job—house to house canvassing, or 
in a department store—or she may begin 
as a part time demonstrator, or find any 
job in the office or factory which will 
enable her to learn what business is and 
what it requires. 

This problem of the beginner will be 
settled only when business and the col- 
leges get together and cooperate in de- 
veloping some form of try-out experi- 
ence or of apprenticeship and perhaps 
of guided vacation work. 


Some Personal Qualifications 

Each branch of the work has its owi 
specific requirements but apart from 
the relatively few jobs in research and 
testing laboratories all call for the per- 
son with a sales slant. The home eco- 
nomist in business has a selling job. She 
must be able to work with many peo- 
ple, to cooperate with others in her own 
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firm and with many organizations. 

The girl who would succeed in busi- 
ness must be ready to take respotsi- 
bility, to carry her share of the load, 
to realize that survival depends on 
achievement. The work is hard and the 
only place to start is at the bottom. 

There is no place for the girl who 
is not interested in people and their 
problems, who does not have imagina- 
tion enough to picture the housewife 
tackling her home problems and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of what they 
mean to her. 

The work requires demonstration 
which calls for manual dexterity. The 
girl who lacks good physical coordina- 
tion should look elsewhere. 

Ability to speak in public in an inter- 
esting way is necessary and quick think- 
ing and resourcefulness are needed in 
answering unexpected questions. Since 
the work deals so much with foods or 
with clothes, good health and a well- 
groomed appearance is essential. 


Managing the Small 
School Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 397) 


two upstairs bulletin boards and on the 
blackboard inside the door of the home 
economics room. To attract attention 
to the menu and to increase sales, we 
often put up posters given to us by the 
Dairy Council, or others emphasizing 
the use of milk, fresh vegetables and 
fruit, made by the pupils of the school 
health classes. For holidays and spe- 
cial events we try to have an appro- 
priate menu and to _ decorate the 
room in keeping with the occasion. 

Since we are so interested in trying 
to have our cafeteria meet the needs of 
our children, we often ask them to se- 
lect their favorite dishes, or ones they 
would like us to serve more frequently. 
Many of them make use of the pad and 
pencil left on the cashier’s table for this 
purpose. The girls in the Home Eco- 
nomics classes all know that we are 
always willing to try unusual Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dishes, native to the sec- 
tion and often served in their homes. 
At one time, many women were afraid 
to give their favorite recipes, believing 
that, at the same time, they gave away 
their luck! But now, a question, or a 
word of praise for a sample of unusual 
food brought to me at school, will bring 
forth the recipe and frequently an in- 
vitation to supper. 

Our cafeteria isn’t very imposing and 
we cannot measure its success by show- 
ing profits in dollars and cents. We do 
think it is filling a need and filling it 
well, for these two reasons: the income 
has, in four years, risen from five hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred dollars; and 
to everyone in the school “our cafe- 
teria” has become an institution. 
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LET EVERYONE KNOW THAT 


CANCER 


CAN BE 


CURED 


BUT TREATMENT MUST BE 
STARTED IN TIME 


Pin $1.00 or more to the coupon below. It will be spent 

1. To enable this Committee to maintain its offices, to dis- 
tribute free literature and exhibits in schools and other 
institutions, and to direct annually thousands of sufferers to 
physicians and hospitals where they can receive treatment, 
either free or in proportion to their ability to pay. 

2. To furnish you with a supply of labels for your packages. 
3. To send you a new, highly informative magazine, the 
Quarterly Review of the New York City Cancer Committee, 
containing articles on the diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 


Cancer now costs America 140,000 lives a year. You may save one 
of these lives by sending your dollar today. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 EAST 66th STREET, NEW YORK 

I enclose $1.00. Send me the Quarterly Review for one 

year, and also a supply of labels. Please devote the re- 

mainder to your work. 


Name... 


Address 

If you are not a resident of New_York City or Long Island, write 

for information to the American Society for the Control of Cancer, 

1250 Sixth Avenue, New Y 
RRR Ee 
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Save Money 


and get 
better 
results 
with this 
BLODGETT 
Roaster 
Baker 
2-in-1 
OVEN 


Write 
for 


details 


Roaster-Baker is a real 
money saver. 





THE MODERN 
BAKING FUEL 














If You Do Not Want 
To Clip Your 
Magazine 


Copy the exact wording of 
the coupon on a postal card 
or letter, or use the form 
shown here and send these 
to each advertiser whose 
material you want for your class. 
Read the advertising carefully—you will 


of what each advertiser has to offer. 


and build up your reference file. In this 


Home Economics teachers. Therefore it is 






find much helpful information and a description 


Make This a Monthly Practice 


benefit from Practical Home Economics. Advertisers usually have special material for 


ly or otherwise clearly show that you are a subscriber to Practical Home Economics. 





Use a 
Postal Card 
or Letter 
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ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


+ + Let us 
send you 
“We spin 

the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
--folder describing the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 














DID YOU KNOW 


line of LABO 





That we carry a COMPLETE 
RATORY APRONS at any price you want: 
65e 75c - 85c $1.25 - $1.50111 


THE PEASANT MAID-85c 


is one of our most popular styles. 


aa 
5 


Peasant Maid—Front Peasant Maid—Back 
BRAND NEW apron that you will 
! It brings STYLE and COLOR into 
the kitchen, and it is also an EX- 
CELLENT value as you can see! 


OF COURSE 


the COMPLETE 
1938-39 catalogue. 
24 hour service!! 


LINE s0 
DON'T 


You want to see 
send for our new 
FORGET—We give 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 








VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Umbrellas and 
Handkerchiefs 


(Continued from page 395) 


has perpetuated the form, At one time, 
handkerchiefs were of any shape that 
individual dictated—round, ob- 
long, oval, or what not. One day at 
Trianon, Marie Antoinette happened to 
mention to Louis XVI_ that was 
tired of these various shapes. The king 
decreed that “The length o! 
handkerchiefs shai) equal their width 
throughout the kingdom,” thereby set- 
tling the matter tor the years to come. 


fancy 


she 


at once 


The introduction of snuff into polite 
English society the 
brought the handkerchief 
prominent use, and it became an art to 


under Georges 


into very 
handle it with elegance and grace under 
the stress of trying to conceal a sneeze. 
Among the French, however, to make 
even the most casual to the 
handkerchief was considered the height 
of vulgarity. But woman’s coquetry an] 
removed 


reference 


daintiness this prejudice, if 
such it may be called. To the Empress 
Josephine we are indebted for reinstat- 
ing the handkerchief at which 
she did with a dainty mouchoir that had 
a deep lace border. This would 
often raise to her lips when smiling, in 
an effort to conceal imperfect teeth. 


court, 


she 


For a long time, a handkerchief would 
be chosen by sentimental lovers to steal 
and treasure as a precious memento of 
their loved There seemed some- 
thing so intimate, so peculiarly personal 
about it that it has often been idealized. 
Perhaps the daintiness of a lingering 
However, for 


one, 


perfume was accountable. 
this purpose, it has of recent years de- 
clined in favor. Maidens no longer have 
recourse to dropping a handkerchief to 
the upon whom. their 
has They find modern 


youths 
fancy fallen. 
ways, either more direct or more subtle, 
temperament, to let 


attract 


according to one 


know he is chosen! 


References to handkerchiefs in ro- 


| 





HOME ECONOMICS BOOKS 
Clothing and Textiles 


Art in Home and Clothing 
Trilling G Williams 

Art Weaving—Frieda Kean 
Elementary handbook 

Clothes for Girls—Elizabeth Todd 
General textbook 

Clothing—Alpha Latzke G Beth Quinlan 
College text 

Clothing Construction—New Ed 
Brown, Gorham & Keever. High 
School or College Freshmen 

Clothing for the High School Girl— 
Baldt G Harkness 

Clothing Units—Florence S. Miller & 
Helen Laitem 

Clothing Study: A Workbook for High 
School Girls—Trilling & Nicholas ....$1.00 

Columbia Manual of Knitting and Cro- 
cheting. Compiled by Sarah Barnes 
General text 

Costume Design—Carolyn Bradley 
Laboratory manual, illus 

Dress Design & Selection—Marguerite 
S. Hopkins. High School or College 
text 

Design—Bush & Welbourne 
General text cn art as related to 
CHNDI scores hapewer isagone wees $1.90 

Economics of Clothing & Textiles 
William H. Dooley 

Elementary Clothing—Elizabeth G. Kelley 
Laboratory manual for college freshmen $1.25 

Fabrics—Grace Denny, 4th ed., revised 
and reset 

Fabrics and Clothing—McBride and 
McGowan. For upper elementary grade 
and junior highschool 

Fabrics and Dress—Lucy Rathbone ana 
Elizabeth Tarpley, High schcol text ..$1.60 

Fundamentals in Sewing—Carrie C_ Ingalls 
For junior high school or vocationai 
classes 

Good Taste in Dress—Frieda McFarland 
Paper binding—.88 . Cloth 

The Mode in Dress and Home—D 
Denevan 
Dress and Home Workbook—For use 
with abcve text 

Textiles and Clothing—Elizabeth Sage 
High school text 

Textile Problems for the Consumer 
Carver, Weoolman and McGowan .... 


Order these books through 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 


mantic literature are frequent, the out- 
standing one being probably in Othello. 








A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- FR FF 

trative charts, recent clinical 

data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. tw PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES 





Here Shakespeare makes Desdemona’s 
handkerchief 
when he invests it with power to subdue 
the Moor “entirely to her love,” and 
later to enrage him with jealousy. 


play an important part 


Perhaps we may yet end up as the 
ancient began, by dis- 
posable paper for “blow”, and beautiful 


Chinese using 


fabrics and designs for “show.” 


ROLLED EDGE/ 


TRAY 





Since 1824 


05Ypx 


A Definite use in TOMATO JUICE 
For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book.. .Write 
Angostura—Dept. F —155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

eel 
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Do You Know 


_ about the 


on the 


Modern Gas Range? 


* 


Giant Burner --- 
ARR A Te 
Pr Al bn! er, . 
It’s a speed demon! The new giant burner on the mod- 
ein gas ranges sets a new record for fast top-of-stove cooking. 
Now gas—always a speedy fuel—saves even more of the 
home-owner’s time! With a 12,000 b.t.u. input (3,000 more 
b.t.u. than the regular top burner requirement) this new giant 
burner brings 5 pounds of water to a boil in the incredibly 


short space of 9 minutes! The more intense heat and wider 





flame spread for larger utensils solves the problem of speedy 


quantity cooking. 


—or a low, gentle flame. A turn of, the gas cock 
and you reduce the “speed demon” to the lowest possible 
heat. A reassuring “click” tells you when the flame has 
reached the simmer stage. Now cooking continues at a steady, 
gentle rate which saves gas, eliminates steam, and increases 
food flavor and wholesomeness. 
+ * + 
There is “big news” for home-makers in every operation of the 
handsome new Gas Ranges. You'll be interested to learn the exciting 
improvements in ovens, broilers, working space, design and insula 
THIS SEAL represents the latest devel- tion. Do stop in at your Gas Company showroom and let the salesman 
opments in cooking equipment. It tell you about them. It will be well worth your time! 
stands for 22 super-performance stand- 


ards established by the American Gas 


vas ‘ x | ‘ 4 
Association. Leading gas range manu- A M kK R ! t ) A N 4, A t, 


facturers are now making de luxe ranges 


that include all 22 features. Such ranges are identi- sy 3m % oO é } I A I I ee N 
V. Ne ZY j A 


fied by the C/P Seal which signifies Cooking Perfec- 
tion. Every modern Gas Range meets many of these 
standards. To get all 22—look for the C/P Seal. 
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as the very best for the purpose. 








GOLD MEDAL ‘“‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour: The basic ingredient, since flour 
forms so large a part of the biscuit dough, 
and is so important to the eating quality 
of the biscuits. Gold Medal Flour is well 
known for its uniform excellence. Bis- 
quick is based on the same “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour that 
is ordered more frequently by housewives than any 


other brand. 
Ge pearance, texture and flavor in the bak- 

ing. The leavening in Bisquick is very su- 
perior for this purpose. It acts gently when 
the liquid is added to the dough. Then in the 
heat of the oven, it acts more vigorously to 
make the baking rise high, light and fluffy. 


ct VEGETABLE SHORTEN- 


ING: Also chosen as the result 
of extensive investigation. Nu- 
merous shortenings were put to 






Kitchen tested 





PHOSPHATE and SODA: The com- 
pound of phosphate and sodium bicar- 
bonate used in Bisquick was chosen after 
many tests and experiments to find the 
best possible leavening for maximum ap- 


severe tests for stability and keeping quali- 
ties in high temperatures and humidities 
manufactured by a “‘weather cabinet”. The 
shortening used in Bisquick has been proved 
to keep fresh and sweet long after many old-time 
shortenings would turn rancid. 


DRY SKIM MILK: To improve the 
eating quality of the baked product. The 
dry milk in Bisquick meets very high 
specifications, 


core 
a Bisquick and advertising claims made for it are accepted by the American Medical 
Association's Council on Foods. 
"Kitchen-tested”’ is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc, 
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“Just exactly what 
oes into Bisquick? 


As a foods teacher, interested more in the quality of ingredients 
than in brand names, you may have asked this question... 
Below is a factual description of the 7 ingredients combined 
in Bisquick — ingredients chosen after long experimentation 














SUGAR and SALT: Also extremely 
high grade. 

By securing these top quality ingredi- 
ents in tremendous quantities, the mak- 
ers of Bisquick are able to offer them to 
the housewife, in scientifically accurate 
mixture, at a very modest price. 


SALT Because Bisquick is “keyed to the mod- 
ern tempo” — time and work saving, 
efficient, insuring better results than 

many housewives can get the old fashioned way — it 

fits naturally into any cooking course. As a basic method 
for making numerous good things to eat, it can well be 
used frequently throughout the school year. 


‘**MOCK CHICKEN PIE with Cheese Whirl Crust” 
(illustrated), “Red 
Flannel Roll”, “Bis- 
cover-it” (one dish 
meal), “Mackerel 
Turnovers with To- 
mato Sauce’”— some 
of the recipes offered 
in a new free recipe set 
for winter. 


men 


2 ems came Gann GED Game oun ame cum ee one oom -~ 
| FREE WIN REC T! 
| Send this coupon for new recipe set, including the famous idea-book, | 
| “How to Take a Trick a Day with Bisquick”. Accepting offer obligates | 
| you in no way. Send to Home Economics Dept. 318, General Mills, | 
| Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. | 
1 NAME.. | 
| | 
| posITION | 
| BUSINESS ADDREsSs. | 
| CITY . STATE. 
Se ee J 
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